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( Continued from p. 21.) 

IT is highly important for the bleacher to be well acquaint- 
ed with the qualities of the materials which he uses, and to know 
the proper methods of ascertaining their purity. The first 
substance which presents itself in this line is fearl and potash 
es. In many parts of Europe where this article is commonly 
imported either from this country or from Russia, it is frequent- 
ly adulterated with common salt. There is no interest for such 
an adulteration in the United States, and our potashes contain 
no other impurities but those which are naturally combined 
with this article, and which consist in some foreign salts, as 
sulphate and muriate of potash, and in carbonaceous matter, and 
water, a great part of which is driven off by heating to redness 
in a reverberatory furnace. When a solution of pot or pearl. 
ashes is made by bleachers, it is customary to ascertain the 
strength of the solution by the Aydrometer, an instrument ad- 
mirably calculated for this purpose, were these salts always of 
the same degree of purity. But as this is not the case, we shall 
point out two methods, whereby this may be ascertained with 
a sufficient degree of accuracy. 
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1. It is a fact well known to chemists, that the strength of 
an alkali is in proportion to the quantity of any acid required 
to saturate it. Thus, ifan ounce of one kind of potash requires 
for saturation a given quantity of sulphuric acid, and an ounce 
of another kind of potash requires twice that quantity, the latter 
is twice as strong as the former. 

In order, hcwever, to obtain a sufficiently accurate standard 
of comparison, it will be necessary, always to employ an acid of 
the same strength. This may be effected sufficiently well for 
ordinary purposes, by diluting the common sulphuric acid of 
commerce to the same degree by the hydrometer. Tor exam- 
ple, let the standard consist of one part of acid and five of wa- 
ter. After the mixture has cooled down to the temperature of 
60 degrees of Pahrenheit’s thermometer, observe the height to 
which the hydrometer rises, and make this the standard for sub- 
sequent trials. The strength of an alkali will now be learned, 
by observing what quantity of this acid a given quantity of the 
alkali under trial requires for saturation. For this purpose, put 
half an ounce of the alkali into a jar with a few ounces of wa- 
ter, and filter the solution ; weigh the diluted acid employed 
before adding it to the alkali; then pour it gradually into the 
solution till the effervescence ceases, and till the color of litmus 
paper, which has been reddened with vinegar, ceases to be res- 
tored to blue. When this happens, the point of saturation will 
be obtained. Weigh the bottle, to know how much of the acid 
has been added, and the loss of the weight of the acid will ascer- 
tain the strength of the alkali. 

2. Another method recommended by Dr. Higgins, of Dub- 
lin, for ascertaining the purity of potash, is, to take a given 
quantity of the alkali, and dissolve it in twice its weight of boil- 
ing water, stirring the mixture during the solution of the salt; 
while yet warm, it must be filtered through unsized paper.— 
When all the liquor has passed through the filter, a very small 
quantity of cold water is gradually poured on the saline resi- 
duum on the filter, in order to wash out the remainder of the al- 
kali. The undissolved salt remaining on the filter, is sulphate 
of potash, which must be carefuily taken off, dried and weigh- 
ed, in order to ascertain its quantity. ‘To determine, whether 
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any common salt is contained in the alkali, .which has been fil- 
tered, evaporate the clear solution a little in a sand-bath,,and 
set it in a cool place for 24 hours; at the end of which time, 
any common salt it may contain, will be found crystallized in the 
form of regular cubes at the bottom of the vessel. The sul- 
phate of potash and common salt being dried, weighed, und des 
ducted from the weight of the crude aikaliemployed, wiil give 
the precise weight of the pure alkali it contains. 

Mr. Descroisilles, sen.a French chemist, employed the me- 
thod before mentioned, by saturating a given quantity of the al- 
kaline sult with diluted sulphuric acid, the specific gravity of 
which was always the same, in order to ascertain the quantity 
of real alkali contained in the different detergent salts used in 
bleaching. He found after many thousand -trials during the 
course of 25 years practice, that our best American pearl ashes 
contuin from 60 to 73 parts of real alkali in 100 parts; caustic 
ditto potashes in reddish lumps from 60 to-63; second ditto in 
gray lumps from 50 to 55; second ditto pearl ashes from 50 to 
55; whilst the white Russian pearl ashes furnished from 52 to 
58, and the white Dantzic ditto only from 45 to 52. 

The high price at which suécarbonate of soda is commonly 
sold, would prevent us from making any mention of this article 
as used in bleaching, if it was not so admirably calculated, asa 
detergent, for the finishing of the finer fabric of muslin ; it being 
ascertained beyonu doubt, that 8 ounces of pure carbonate of 
soda, together with 10 ounces of soap, produce effects in bleach- 
ing, equal to 14 pounds of soap, when used by itself. We-may 
conceive even some hopes, that after some time the price of 
soda in our western country will be considerably lowered. We 
possess in great abundance, three articles upon which an inter- 
esting manufactory in this line might be established, viz: com- 
mon salt, lead and fuel. The simultaneous fabrication of soda 
and of fatent yellow by simple decomposition might become.a 
matter of considerable speculation. 

Soa/: is an article so well known, that it requires no particu- 
Jar description. It is sold of three different kinds, viz. brown, 
white and soft soaps. It is the two Jatter kinds which are chicfly 
used in bleaching. 
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The oxide of manganese, when of a good quality, is of a 
shining color; when combined with oxygen at a maximun, it 
contains 44 parts of the metal, with 66 parts of oxygen; but as 
taken from the mines which contain it, it is never found so pure. 
The principal defect of manganese arises from its being united 
with chalk, or ores of iron; and when any of these are mixed 
in quantity with it, its effects are proportionably weakened in 
muking bleaching liquor. The presence of carbonate of lime 
may be discovered in manganese, by pouring on a portion of 
this substance nitric acid diluted with eight or ten parts of wa- 
ter. If the manganese be good, no effervescence will ensue, 
nor will the acid dissolve any thing; but if carbonate ef lime 
be present, it will be taken up by the acid. ‘To the solution add 
a sufficient quantity of carbonate of potash to precipitate the 
lime. Its weight will shew how much chalk the mangwmese un- 
der examination contained. 

The adulteration of manganese, when it is mixed with the 
ore of iron, is less easily discovered. But if the iron be in such 
a state of oxidation, as to be soluble in muriatic acid, the follow- 
ing process muy discover it. Dissolve a portion of manganese 
in strong muriatic acid, with the assistance of heat; dilute the 
solution largely with rain water, and add a solution of crystalll- 
zed carbonate of potash. The manganese wiil remain suspend- 
ed by the excess of carbonic acid, but the iron will be preci- 
pitated in the state of a colored oxide, on mixing the two solu- 
tions. From an observation of Kluproth* it appears that oxides 
of iron are separable by nitrous acid, with the addition of sugar, 
which takes up the manganese only. 

The manganese hitherto used in the United States, has been 
mostly imported from Saxony, and other parts of Germany, 
where this mineral exists in the ereatest abundance. A large 
mine of manganese has been discovered im the county of Sie- 
nandoah, in the great calcareous valley between the Biue Ridge, 
or South mountain, and the North mountain. Mines of this 
useful mineral have been discovered in other parts of Virginlay 
and in-some parts of Pennsylvania. But the country that bids 
fair to furnish us with the best quality of manganese, is Louisi- 


* See Essuys. Vol. I. p. 572. 
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ana. We have received specimens from that quarter, not in- 
ferior to any of the imported mineral, and which are said to ex- 
istin great abundance in that country. 

Common salt, is sufficiently known not to require any parti- 
cular mention. It will be proper, however, to make choice of 
such salt, that is white and not deliquescent; the quality of de- 
liquescence being owing to some foreign salts which are fre- 
quently mixed with it. 

Sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol, when pure, is a transparert, 
colorless fluid, slightly viscid, and without smeil. The spe- 
cific gravity of the sulphuric acid of commerce is generally 
1850, or almost twice the weight of distilled water. But as for 
the purpose of forming the oxymuriate of lime, it is never 
used in its undiluted state, it is necessary to know the specific 
gravity of sulphuric acid, when dilutea with different portions 
of water, at a given temperature; a knowledge, which has been 
considerably facilitated by the construction of tables, where 
from actual experiments the quantity of real acid contained in 
the diluted acid of a given spc cific gravity has been calculated 
with exactness * The only substances with which sulphuric 
acid is ever adulterated, are lead, and supersulphate of potash; a 
small portion of lead is taken up during its formation, in cham- 
bers of that metal, and its subsequent concentration in boilers. 
On this account, a white precipitate is often found in the bot- 
tom of the bottles containing it, which is sulphate of lead. Af- 
ter the combustion of sulphuric acid, supersulphate of potash 
is left as a residuum, by the affinity of the potash contained in 
the nitre with the sulphuric acid. Some manufacturers add a 
strong solution of this salt to the water which is put into the 
lead chambers where the sulphuric acid is formed. Now,in pro- 
portion to the quantity of potash contained in this solution, in so 
far is the specific gravity increased, and, in consequence, the 
sulphuric acid is rendered insufficient for answering the pur- 
poses of bleaching. 








* For the best and most useful tables of this kind, we are indebted 
to the industry of Mr. S. Parkes ; they were published in Tilloch’s 
Phil. Mag. Sept. 1812, and republished in Dr. Mease’s Archives of 
Useful Knowledge. “Vel. HI. p. 367. 
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This adulteration is carried so far as frequently to leave ons 
ly four-fifths of pure acid. Hence, it ought to be the bleacher’s 
study to purchase what contains pure sulphuric acid. 

The dime to be used for the formation of the oxymuriate of 
lime ought to be pure, that is to say, what is commonly called 
quicklime. This substance ought to be free from iron and 
manganese, which are very frequently mixed with it. especially 
in our western country. Its purity in this respect is sufficient- 
ly detected merely by the eye, by its whiteness, after it is burn- 
ed. In places where white marble or oyster-shells can be made 
use of, the lime thus obtained will be considerably preferable. 

The nature of the waécr, which is used in the various opera- 
tions connected with bleaching, is by no means a matter entirely 
indifferent. Snow and rain water are commonly considered as 
the best; but in places where stone coal is used as common fuel, 
it is evident, that neither of them can be coliected from the 
roofs of houses. River water is the next in purity, and though 
it may sometimes be mixed with earthy and metallic particles, 
which render it less fit for the purpose, it will, upon the whole, 
answer in mostinstances. Before undertaking a bleaching esta- 
blishment it may, however, be proper to examine the water che- 
mically. The substances which are most likely to contaminate 
it, ave carbonic acid gas, lime, gypsumandiron The presence 
of the first will be ascertained in the following manner: Half of 
a wine glass Is filled with the water under examination, to which 
is added gradually by drops the colored infusion obtained by 
boiling and afterwards straining the purple cabbage. If the blue 
color of this infusion is reddened, but resumes its blue color 
after having stoud some time in the air, the water contains car- 
bonic acid gas. The higher the red color, the more of this gas 
may be suspected to be present. 

A few drops of the spirituous tincture of galls added to the 
water will give it a purplish or black tinge, if iron be present in 
any notable quantity. 

The addition of pure liquid ammonia will precipitate mag- 
nesia or alumina in the the state of a white powder; it will form 
a brownish-ycllow precipitate if there be any iron, and impart 
‘to the liquid a blue color if there be any copper present, 
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A solution of oxalic acid [salt of sorrel] will form a white. 
precipitate with lime, whether it exist in its pure state or in that 
of sulphate of lime or gypsum. If it were of any consequence 
to ascertain further, in which of both states the lime be present, 
the addition of a few drops of a solution of muriate of barytes 
would indicate the presence of sulphuric acid, and consequently 
of the sulphate above mentioned by the precipitation of a white 
powder.* 


OF THE MACHINERY USED IN MODERN BLEACHFIELDS.- 


The machinery and utensils used in bleaching are various, 
according to the business done by the bleacher. Where linen 
or heavy cotton cloths are whitened, and the business is carried 
on to considerable extent, the machinery is both complicated 
and expensive. It consists chiefly of a water-wheel, sufficiently 
powerful for giving motion to the wash-stocks, dash-wheels, 
squeezer's, &c. with any other operations where power is re- 
quired. 

Wash-stocks are much used in Scotland and Ireland. They 
have been, however, almost entirely given up in England, 
where a preference is given to what are called dash-wheels and 
squeezers. The dash-whee/s are small water-wheels, the inside 
of which is divided into four compartments, and closed up, only 
}eaving a hole in each compartment for putting in the cloth.— 
There are, besides, smaller openings for the free admission and 
egress of the water employed in cleansing. The cloth by the 
motion of the wheel, is raised up in one part of the revolution 
of the wheel; while by its own weight it falls in another. This 
kind of motion is very effectual in. whing the cloth white, at the 
same time, it does not injure its strength. This plan, however, 
has the inconvenience of requiring a very considerable power. 
A dash-wheely six feet and a half in diameter, and two feet and 
a half wide, making twenty-twe revolutions in a minute, is the 
most approved size and dimensions. 


* It is not meant to give in this place a full instruction for a delicate 
and precise examination of mineral waters, but only some few rules 
which may be useful to the manufacturer by fam‘liarizing bim with the. 
use of a few tests which he may easily procure. 
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After the process of washing by the dash-wheel, the wate? 
is compressed from the cloth by means of squeezers. 

Syueezers consist of a pair of wooden rollers. which, in mov- 
ing, draw the cloth through between them. The lower roller 
receives its motion from a mili, and the uppermost is pressed 
down upon it by means of levers. Till of late, these roilers 
were fixed in strong wooden frames; but the framing is now 
generally made of cast iron, which makes a neater and more 
durable piece of work. 

Nhe boilers used in bleaching are of the common form, hav- 
ing a stop-cork at bottom for running off the waste ley. They 
are cominonly made of cast-iron, and are capable of containing 
from 500 to 600° gallons of water, according to the extent of the 
business done. In order that the capacity of the builers may be 
enlarged, they are formed so as to admit of a crib of wood, 
er. what is preferable, of cast-iron, to be fiiled in the upper ex- 
tremity of it. In order to seep the gonds from the bottom of 
the boiier, where the heat acts most forcibly, a strong iron rings 
covered with netting made of s.out rope, is allowed to rest six 
er eight inches above the bottom of the boiler. Five double 
ropes are attached to the ring, for withdrawing the goods wher 
sufficien ly boiled, which have each an eye for admitting hooks 
from the running tackle of a crane. Where more boilers than 
one are employed, the crane is so placed, that in the range of 
its sweep, it may withdraw the goods from any of them. For 
this purpose the crane turns on spindles at top and bottom; and 
the goods are raised and lowercd at pleasure, by double pullies 
and shivers, by means of a cylinder moved by cast-iron whecls. 

The most important part.: the apparatus, which requires 
the greatest care, is that which is used for making the bleach- 
ings liquor. The following appeats to us at once the most sim- 
ple and the most convenient construction: A leaden retort 
having nearly the shape of a gourd, is set on a tripod of iron i: to 
a cast-iron boiler in such a manner, that the sides of the retort 
are all around distant three or four inches from the sides of the 
boiler. The boiler is built into brick work. with a furnace andash 


pit of the common construction. The top of the retort is ciosed 


Wiih a leaden cover, with screws and nuts, baving an iron lenge 
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of the same diameter above and below the mouth of the retort, 
with corresponding nuts and screws. ‘Tlre use of the flenges 
is to prevent the retort from being compressed out of shape, and 
thereby preventing its fitting properly. Between the joinings 
of the mouth of the retort, loose flax, dipt in white lead, ground 
in oil, is spread equally; and the whole is finally screwed toge- 
ther. In the top of the cover a circular hole is made, of three 
inches diameter, for introducing the materials for making the 
bleaching liquor, and cleaning out the retort. The hole is fitted 
with a plug of lead, which is gently struck into the cover when 
the apparatus is arranged for working, and is luted with a little 
soft clay to prevent the escape of gas. 

The oxymuriatic gas or chlorine is conveyed by a lead tube 
fitted in the side of the retort, of two inches in diameter, and 
bent downwards in the shape of an inverted S into the lower 
part of a receiver, a few inches above the bottom: This re- 
ceiver is a vessel of an inverted conical shape, made of 
lead, when the capacity docs not exceed 120 gallons, or of 
wood lined with lead, when the quantity of work done is 
large. It is closely covered at top, and has a hole for intro- 
ducing water and lime, which is shut with a leaden plug.— 
The brass stop-cack for draining off the liquor is about two in- 
ches from the bottom of the receiver, opposite to the place 
where the pipe of communication enters it. It will be easy to 
apply to this receiver any contrivance to procure by agitation a 
more intimate union of the lime with the oxymuriatic acid.— 
This may be done by means of an upright wooden shaft fixed 
tightly in the cover of the receiver, and provided in its lower 
part with two or four wooden arms about three inches wide, 
and intersecting each other at right angles. The shaft and its 
arms are set in motion by means of a winch, either by manual 
labor, or else by any other kind of mechanical power. 

Before the distillation.of the oxymuriatic acid was carried on 
by the use of the water bath, an intermediate vessel between the 
retort and the receiver was necessary to prevent any impurity 
from descending by the leaden tube into the receiver, should 
the contents of the retort be forced upwards by the effervescence 
of the materials in it; but since the adoption of the improve- 
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ment alluded to, this is seldom the case, and the intermediate 
vessel may be suppressed without any inconvenience.* 

The following preportions may be adopted for the retort 
and the receiver, though they may vary according to circum- 
stances, and the quantity of goods to be bleached: Diameter of 
the retort 18 inches in the belly; height 2 feet 4 inches; width 
of the opening at the neck 3 inches; height of the receiver $ 
feet, 6.inchcs; width at the bottom, 2 feet 6 inches; width at 
the top 3 feet. ‘The receiver is raised on a wooden stand about 
1 foot high, and placed in such a manner with respect to the 
yetort, that its top is nearly on a level. with the top of the latter. 

The remaining implements used in this manner of bleach- 
ing will not require any particular notice, as they are the. same 
which are used in the ancient method. 


SOME PRACTICAL RULES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF THE NEW 
METHOD OF BLEACHING. 


We shall not enter upon any details. concerning those ope- 
rations, which are common to both the old and the new. method 
of bleaching, but confine ourselves to that part of the process, 
which is peculiar to the latter. 

The proportians of the materials which are to furnish by 
distillation the bleaching liquor, have been given above, p. 17 & 
18. The common salt used is to be completely dried or even 
decrepitated by heating it in an earthen or copper vessel, before 

—it-is weighed, after which it is pounded to a very fine powder. 
The mangancse is likewise pounded very fine, and then mixed 
with the salt. The mixture is moistened with water, and 
wrought together in a vessel of serpentine or Wedgewood’s 
ware, until it is of the consistence of moist dough. By this 
means, the salt, in a state of solution, unites more intimately 
with the manganese. The top of the retort being removed, the 
salt and manganese are put into it; the cover is then replaced, 
and finally secured in its place. Care is likewise taken, that the 
junctures of the conducting pipe with the retort and the re- 
ceiver be entirely air and water tight. 


* An apparatus somewhat different from that here described may 
be seen in Prof. Cooper’s Emporium. Yol. I. p. 155. 
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The cast-iron boiler, in which the -retort stands on‘a tripod, 
is nearly filled with water, and the waste duting the operation, is- 
from time to time supplicd with new water: Leaves, chaff, or 
any other light substance being made to cover the water in or- 
der to prevent a too abundant evaporation. 

The receiver is also nearly filled: with water, and so much 
finely pounded quicklime added, as will by agitation, form what 
is commonly called lime-milk, and the hole by which it has been. 
introduced is carefully stopped with the plug. 

Into the requisite quantity of sulphuric acid pour gradually 
the same weight of water, and allow the mixture to:cool. One. 
half of the diluted acid: is poured'by a lead funnel into the re- 
tort by the hole inthe middle of the cover, whicli isthen closed 
by the lead plug, to prevent the escape of the gas, which is in- 
stantly disengaged, after which:a violent agitation is heard in the 
receiver. When the working of the winch by the hand can be: 
superseded by machinery, the distillation: may be begun in. the: 
evening, and the workman, aftér secing the operation. going pro- 
perly forward, leaves it to work of itself. In the morning, the dis- 
tillation having abated, the remainder of the diluted sulphuric 
acid is poured into the retort, when a fresh disengagement of 
the gas takés place. As soon as it is observed to slacken, a fire 
is put into the furnace in order to heat the boiler filled with wa- 
ter. By the increased heat of the water, the distillation goes for- 
ward with renewed vigor; and the fire is continued till no more 
gas is disengaged, which is known by the bubbling noise in the 
receiver being no longer heard. By means of the constant agi- 
tation, which in defect of machinery, may be carried 6n by a boy, 
the gas is combined with the lime, and the liquor may be drawn 
off by the stop-cock from the receiver for use. 

To prevent accidents which might result from too great 
strength of the bleaching liquor, a test for ascertaining its bleach- 
ing power, was found out by Mr. Descroisielles. He took one 
part of indigo, reduced to fine powder, and eight parts of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid; he digested this mixture in a matress 
for some hours, in a hot water bath; when the solution was fin- 
ished, he added water till the whole amounted to one thousand 
times the weight of the indigo used, The quantity of this liquor 
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that could be discolored by a given quantity of the oxymuriatic 
acid, indicated the strength of the bleaching liquor. This test 
answered perfectly well as long as the acid itself was made use 
of; but since the introduction of the oxymuriate of lime, this 
method of ascertaining the strength of the liquor has become 
entirely useless, as the sulphate of indigo is completely decom- 
posed by fhe lime which combines very readily with the sul- 
phuric acid. Happily, the new liquor is not by far so injurious 
to cloth as the one formerly used, and some littke practice and 
experience will soon teach the bleacher, to what degree it will 
be necessary to dilute the liquid with water, according to the 
nature of the various stuffs which he has to treat. The bleach- 
ing liquor being drawn off from the receiver is transported into 
open tubs, where the linens, after being clean washed, are steep- 
ed for twelve hours, then drained, and washed for being further 
bucked er boiled. The succession of these various processes 
has been already mentioned. 

The management of the oxymuriate of lime in bleaching, 
requires finally some general cautions. Iron ought to be re- 
moved as much as possible. Not any tool or instrument em- 
ployed, should be composed of or combined with this metal.— 
Iron being commonly more or less combined with manganese, 
this substance ought to be pounded in a different place from that 
where the distillation of the bleaching liquor is performed, and 
the greatest care be taken to prevent its powder from mixing 
in any quantity with the liquor. The greatest cleanliness is 
highly recommendable in all the operations connected with 
bleaching, and it will be necessary to inspect and visit frequent- 
ly the whole apparatus, as the least neglect in this respect will 
often occasion a very considerable damage. 

(To be concluded in the next No.) 
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ON MAGNESIA, 
AS A PREVENTIVE OF SEVERAL DISEASES. 
THE acquirement of knowledge in any degree and in any 
quantity may be justly considered as highly desirable in every 
class of society. Howsogver few and unconnected the facts may 
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be that a man has stored up in his meray in the range of gen- 
graphy, civil and natural history, chemistry, &c. they may still 
contribute to enlighten his mind and occasionally prove to be 
for him of a practical utility.. Butthere is some few sciences, 
in which a smattering knowledge may become highly danger- 
ous to society, and among these we should be inclined to rank 
in the very first line—politics and medicine. With respect to 
the former we shall have an opportunity to explain ourselves 
in another place. The mischief done in medicine by quacks 
and empirics has been often deplored and but seldom repress- 
ed, and it is perhaps the fear of falling into their hands, com- 
bined cither with avarice or with a high degree of self confi- 
dence, or perhaps with both, that has engaged so many to reject 
in the hour of sickness the friendly assistance of the physician, 
and to carve out for themselves their way to the recovery of 
health and vigour. The readers of Wesley’s frrimitive physic, 
of Buchan’s domestic medicine, of Reece’s guide to health, or of 
Tissot, Ricketson and Ewell have frequently pursuaded them- 
selves, that they were in full possession of every thing neces- 
sary to prescribe for themselves and others. We need scarce 
ly observe into how many and how fatal errors such an incom- 
plete knowledge must necessarily lead, when age, sex and tem- 
perament, idiosyncrasy and complication with other diseases, 
give frequently to the same disease in various individuals, a pe- 
culiarity of forms which requires a peculiar treatment, of whose 
fitness the experienced practitioner alone can judge, and when 
it often happens that it is more necessary to prescribe for 
the state of the system than for the name of the disease. But 
there is ene branch of medical science, which perhaps cannot 
be rendered popular enough, we mean the art of preserving 
health and of preventing or counteracting those dispositions to 
particular kinds of diseases, which are easily ascertained by ob- 
vious symptoms. The importance of a proper choice of food 
and drink, of a convenient management of exercise and rest, 
of sleeping and waking; and of many other external things that 
exercise amore or less immediate influence uponour health, can- 
not be sufficiently impressed upon the minds of ail; and if we 
add to this a few simple and innocent remedies, as preventives 
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of peculiar morbid dispositions, we think to have described the 
whole circle of medical knowledge requisite for the public at 
large. 

The following article extracted from some recent ptiblica- 
tions has been written in this spirit; it will be succeeded in our 
subsequent numbers by communications of the same nature. 

The stony concretions which are so frequently found in 
the bladder and other urinary passages are without any doubt, 
among the most excruciating torments, with which the Divine 
Providence has, fur wise purposes, decreed that the fate of man 
should be mingled, during his existence in this world. To in- 
vestigate the nature of the stone, for the purpose of discover- 
ing solvents which might remove it, has accordingly been Jong 
considered as one of the noblest problems in practical chemis- 
try, and among the first services which that science could render 
to the healing art. Unfortunately none of the means made use 
of, answered the intended purpose, as the solution of these con- 
cretions can be performed only by the most powerful agents, 
which when administered in any notable quantity will destroy 
the organization of the most noble parts before they can even 
reach the seat of the disease. The hopelessness of the searclt 
has latciy turned the attention of chemists and physiologists to 
another problem, and they have been occupied in ascertaining 
the process of calculous formations, with the view of administer- 
ing such frreventive medicines as may indispose the system to 
produce these concretions, or check their growth, without al- 
tering the tone of the constitution. The celebrated chemists 
Fourcroy and Vanquelin in France, and Dr. Pearson in England, 
had already thrown much light upon the composition of urina- 
ry calculi, but it is especially to the labors of Messrs. Brande 
and Home that we are indebted not only for the most accurate 
analysis of these concretions in their different stages of for- 
mation, but also for the discovery of a remedy, which in this, 
and some other nearly allied diseases, promises to be of the 
greatest service to suffering humanity.* 


* The researches of these two gentlemen are to be found*in the 
following memoirs: 


A letier onthe differences in the structure of calculi, which arise from 
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Mr. Brande arranges. calculi into four classes: first, those 
which are formed in the kidneys, and voided without undergo- 
ing any change in the passage ; second, those which are retain- 
ed in the kidneys; third, those which are found in the bladder ; 
and fourth, those which are found in the urethra. On each of 
these species Mr. Brande made a number of experiments, and 
the results exhibit a sufficiently distinct account of their chemi- 
cal analysis. The first class, or calculi of the kidneys, consist 
almost always chiefly of a peculiar acid, called uric acid and ani- 
mal matter. The second class is formed by the detention of a 
calculus in the kidney, while cither the secretion of the uric a- 
cid enlarges its bulk, sometimes so as to forin a complete cast 
of the pelvis of the kidney; or the stream of urine to which it is 
exposed deposits the phosphatest upon the original nucleus of 
uric acid, and of animal.matter. Inthe one case, we have an en- 
larged calculus of the first class; in the other a calculus of the 
third class only detained in the kidney. 

‘When the uric calculus passes into the bladder and is 
there detained, or when acalculus of oxalate of lime comcs 
down from the kidney; or when portions of sand or animal mu- 
cus are deposited,in the bladder; or when any extraneous sub- 
stance has found its way thither and is detained—in all these 
cases, that is, on all. these substances as nuclei, there are formed 
fr ance called stones in the bladder} with greater 


their being formed in different parts of the,urinary passages, and on the ef- 
fects that are produced in them by the internat use of solvent medicines, from 
Mv. W. Brande to Everard Home esq. F. R. &. [Philosophical trans- 
actions for 1808, Part 11] 

Some observations on Mr. Brande’s paper on calculi by Everard Home 
esq. F. R. S. [Same vol. of the Philos. transactions. ] 

Observations on the effects of Magnesia in preventing an increased 
formation of unic acid, with some remarks on the composition of the urine. 
Communicated by Mr. W. Brande to the society for the improvement of an- 
imal chemistry, and by them to the Royal Society. [Vhtlosophical Trans- 
actions for 1810. Part I] 


}{ Combinations of phosphoric acid with various basds, such as 
ammonia, lime, magnesia. All these substances gre to be found in 
urine. 
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or less rapidity, according to the tendencies of the constitution, 
and these constitute Mr. Brande’s third class. The fourth class 
of calculi, those found in the urethra, are only small calculi, 
which passing from the bladder, have been detained and lodged 
in the membranous part of that canal, and these have been ex- 
posed to the same process of slow accretion, from the passage 
of urine, which they would have otherwise undergone, from ly- 
ing in the bladder exposed to the action of the same fluid. 

The rigorous analysis performed by Mr. Brande on a large 
number of caléuli of these various descriptions convinced him, 
that in most instances the stone is connected with the formation 
of uric acid. Sometimes that acid forms calculi in the kidneys, 
which after creating sufficient torment in that region, pass into 
the bladder, and become the nuclei of still larger, more painful, 
and more fatal accretions of other substances; while in many in- 
stances, the same acid continues to augment the mass, either 
alone or combined with other substances. To prevent its for- 
mation, then, becomes a most important object, and both Mr. 
Brande and Mr. Home propose for this purpose, the exhibition 
of some alkaline earth, which may neutralise and carry it off. 
Upon consultation with Mr. Hatchett, they concluded to fix on 
magnesia, in preference to the other alkaline substances, and 
the cvyent appears to have justified this very natural and judici- 
ous choice. Some preliminary trials shewed, that the mild, 
safe and easily prepared earth in question, diminished the quan- 
tity of uric acid in urine, which contained a larger proportion of 
it than any of the alkalis, however copiously administered. But 
this point is of such primary importance, that we must notice 
the four cases in which a further examination of the matter was 
prosecuted. 

The first was that of a gentleman sixty years old, who, ap- 
parently from the habit of drinking acid liquor, had acquired an 
uncommon tendency to secrete uric acid, and had his urine con- 
stantly mixed with that substance, in the form of red sand, or 
crystals. He took, first, the subcarbonate of soda, and then of 
potash, without any amendment from the former, and with but 
a slight relief from the latter. His urine being previously ex- 
amined, he was ordered to take fifteen grains of magnesia thee 
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times a day; and in a week the tric concretions diminished sen- 
sibly; in three weeks, they were only observed occasionally. 
The same medicine has been continued for eight months, and 
no calculi have been voided: nor has there been any material 
deposit in the urine. He has also been cured of heartburn, and 
other stomach complaints. Another gentleman of about forty 
years of age, who suffered greatly from a similar complaint, and 
tried the alkalies in vain, has been wholly cured by a six weeks 
course of magnesia, in the quantity of twenty grains every night 
and morning, without any change of regimen whatever. The 
third case is that of a gentleman forty-three years old, who has, 
for about one year, succeeded in driving away repeated attacks 
of the uric acid, by taking magnesia for a few weeks at a time, 
when the fit comes on. The fourth case is that of a more con- 
firmed calculous tendency, which has nevertheless yielded, to 
the free use of magnesia, with this addition, that since the pa- 
tient began it, he has been free from gout, contrary to his for- 
mer habits. 

The different qualities of magnesia and the alkalies thus ob- 
served, led Mr. Brande to make some experiments on their re- 
spective effects upon Aealthy urine. Subcarbonate of potash 
and soda occasioned a copious precipitation of the phosphates in 
the urine, during the first two hours after these salts were taken 
into the stomach ; and, after that, no further effect was produ- 
ced. The same alkalies, saturated with carbonic acid, threw 
down the phosphates less copiously and rapidly. Magnesia, 
administered in the same circumstantes, produced a much 
smaller and slower precipitation. Instead of this effect reach- 
ing its maximum in a quarter of an hour, as it did in the case 
of the alkalis, it did not reach that point in less than six hours; 
and on this circumstance Mr. Brande concludes, that its value 
in calculous disorders chiefly depends. Lime, either in the 
caustic or mild form, produces a very slight effect; and its nau- 
seeus taste, as well as difficulty of administering it in sufficient 
quantities, manifestly preclude its use in this disease. In one 
case, carbonic acid, exhibited in aerated water, was found to 
keep the phosphates [which the urine was greatly charged 
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with] in a state of solution; and when left off, those salts were 
again voided in their solid shape. 

The more extensive prospects of utility any new discovery 
presents, the more we ought to be upon our guard against the 
seductions of novelty, and the more it may become necessary 
to exercise a reasonable scepticism. Experience cannot fail to 
establish after a short while the truth or the fallacy of Mr. 
Brande’s and Mr. Home’s conclusions. Much indeed is done 
for medicine, if the preventive application of magnesia to the 
uric calculus is once established upon a solid foundation. A 
great number of calculous cases, of the worst descriptions, 
will be prevented ; those, to wit, in which the stone in the blad- 
der is formed ona uric nucleus. Many others of the same 
class will be yreatly relieved. Those, in which composite cal- 
culi consist partially of uric acid, and all that class of com- 
plaints with which the region of the kidneys is afflicted, by the 
uric concretions found there, will be entirely removed. Should 
such a step in the healing art be made, we nced scarcely despair 
of seeing the phosphates themselves attacked by it, and yielding 
to some equally simple and safe remedy. 

The formation of uric acid seems to depend a great deal 
on the kind of food made use of. The white matter contained 
in the urine of birds, and voided along with their dung, was 
found by Mr. Vanquelin to consist principally of that acid. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Woollaston’s ebservation* it formed in the dung 
of a goose fed on grain, only 535 part; in that of a pheasant fed 
on harley, it amounted to >; in that of a hen which fed on in- 
sects as well as vegetable food, in a barn- yard, it was much more 
abundant, and mixed with lime. The solid part of the dung ofa 
hawk fed wholly on flesh, was chiefly uric acid, and the evacua- 
tion of a gannet, feeding solely on fish, consisted altogether of 
urine; for the only solid parts were uric acid. It seems de- 
serving of inquiry, what changes might be produced in the urine 
of any one animal by such alterations of its diet as its constitu- 
tion would permit; for, as far as any inference can be drawn 


* See On Cystic Oxide, a new species of urinary calculi by WH. 
Weollaston, M. D. Seer. kh. K. S. (Philos. Trans. for 1810. P. 11.) 
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irom these varieties which naturally occur, it would appear, that 
persons subject to calculi consisting of uric acid, as weil as 
gouty persons in whom there is always a redundance of the 
same matter, have much reason to prefer vegetable diet; but 
that the preference usually given to fish above other kinds of 
animal food, is probably erroneous. 

The celebrated chemist and physician to whom we owe the 
preceding observations, was the first to ascertain the analogy 
long suspected between gout and stone; he shewed by experi- 
ment that the gouty concretions are also composed of uric acid 
and soda. This analogy being now established on the firmest 
basis of facts, we may fairly conclude, that the same remedy 
which is proposed as a preventive of stony concretions, may be 
employed with equal advantage in combating the early symp- 
toms of a disease not less excruciating, nor less distressing 
than stone. 


eR a 


LETTERS FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 


4 
Written by a French officer to his friend in Paris during the 


years 1809——1813. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


, AFTER the surrender of St. Domingo by the French in 1809, Gene: 
ral Ferrand and his staff were transported to Jamaica, from whence 
they obtained leave to return to France on parole by the way of tfie 
United States. The writer of the correspondence which we mean to 
communicate successively to our readers, belonged to this party, and. 
the motives of his prolonged residence in this country will appear from 
his letters. He is like many of his countrymen, light, volatile and some- 
times rather too bold in his decisions. Minute description and dry 
detail are not his forte. Rapid sketches of nature and art, of institu- 
tions, of men and manners, seem to have been the principal objects he 
had in view. He is always ready to praise, what appears to him praise- 
worthy, and if occasionally he has indulged in criticism or in satirical 
glances, it is without asperity as without malevolence. Those who do 
not think and feel as he does, may at least trifle away with him some 
moments of leisure. The two first letters have already been publish- 
ed some years ago in Philadelphia, in a French paper ; all the others 
are translated from the manuscript original. } 
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LETTER I. 


Philadelphia, 16 Sept. 1809, 

I wrote to you, my dear Eugenius, before my departure 
from Santo Domingo, and I wrote to you again from Jamaica. 
I must be doubtful, whether these epistles have reached you; 
but still I hope so, for chance favors sometimes friendship as 
well as love. Here I find myself finally on neutral ground — 
Our passage has been prosperous, so prosperous indeed, that 
it does not furnish me with the least incident worth while relate 
ing, not even with the description ofa storm. After a fort- 
night’s navigation we arrived in good health in the harbor of 
Philadelphia. 
It is likely, that our residence in this city and in this coun- 

try will not be very long. I must consequently hasten to pick 
up a small parcel of observations for my benefit and for yours, 
if you choose to accept of this gift of friendship. I am not, 
like Sir John Carr, endowed with the rare talent of seeing to 
the very bottom of things whilst roiling on in a post-chaise ; 
you will pardon me therefore, if for this time I shall entertain 
you only with outward appearances or the external physiogno- 
my of the place and of its neighborhood. 
Philadelphia is truly a beautiful city. Its streets are large 
and laid out regularly; most of the houses are simple and cle- 
gant. Wide pavements, which extend on both sides, will pro- 
tect the humble foot passenger and prevent him from being 
splashed over with mud, when once a set of new baken princess 
and princesses will strut about through the city in carriages 
drawn with six horses.* This contrivance is essentially repub- 
lican, and I understand that it is almost universally adopted in 
all the cities and towns of the United States. 
Any thing you may have seen in books of geography con- 
cerning the extent of Philadelphia, is presently a mere fable.— 





























* The lively imagination of a Frenchman will anticipate things from 
very | far.—It is possible that this passage was partly occasioned by the 
visit which Mrs. Jerome Bonaparte paid to Philadelphia at the time 
when this letter was written. Editer. 
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in the space of the last year only, nearly one thousand new 
houses have been built, and every day an additional number 
spring out from the ground, as fast as mushrooms. Whilst the 
harbor is sullen, desolate, and silencious, all is bustle and activ- 
ity at the other extremity of the city. One might think to wit- 
ness that rising Carthage, so beautifully delineated by Virgilius, 
and which cost us, when at school, nearly as much sweat and 
labor as the Pheenician workmen engaged in its construction. 
If I told you just now, that Philadelphia is a beautiful city, 
I must nevertheless limit this assertion. The extreme regu- 
larity, which constitutes its principal beauty, proves after a 
short while, highly fatiguing to the sight. You know, that I 
hate nothing more than uniformity. Eternity in my sentiments, 
immutability in my principles, as long as I am not convinced 
of their falsehood, but in every thing else as much variety as 
possible, whenever considerations of a superior kind are not 
opposed to it, such is my maxim, which I like to see realised in 
every thing that surrounds me. Philadelphia, besides, has no 
public square, and but few buildings, which may be called pa- 
laces. Most of the churches present all the simplicity of a 
barn, and those which exhibit some architectural pretensions, 
shock frequently the eye by ornaments, either incongruous 
with the general style of the edifice or at least completely out 
of proportion. On occasion of churches, I must tell you of 2 
strange mistake into which I fell some days past. Whilst 
rambling through the streets, I passed by a stately temple 
built of white marble with a colonnade of the Doric order:* I 
stood still, struck with the singular beauty of this edifice —— 
Whilst I am lost in admiration, I hear within the repeated 
tinkling of a metal; I am naturally led to believe, that the bell 
is rung during mass, and Iam entering with all the respect 
due to a sacred place. But you will judge of my astonishment 
when instead of a priest and of singing boys, I perceive a ca- 
shier and a number of clerks before heaps of money, and when 
I discover in one word, that what I had taken for a church, was 
nothing else than a dank. This then, exclaimed l—not very 


* The Pennsylyania Bank. 
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loudly as you may conceive—is the revered temple of Plutus! 
‘Thisis the god to whom the inhabitants of this country offer their 
homages! I was about to indulge in a torrent of invectives and 
of bitter declamations against the vices and the degradation 
which are the inseparable companions of an insatiable thirst of 
sold, but I got easily reconciled with the Bank of Pennsylva- 
nia, and with the Philadelphians, on reflecting, that the consid- 
erable sums employed in the construction of this edifice, and 
the large capital deposited in its vaults, are the fruits as well as- 
the active spring of the laudable industry of a people, among 
whom an idler is not better received than a drone in a bee-hive. 

There is another bank whose architecture is justly much 
admired, I mean the United States Bank.* The colonnade, of 
the Corinthian order and fluted, is very beautiful, but unfortu- 
nately the front part of the building only is of marble, the re- 
mainder is of brick. This disparity is shocking in a work of 
art, whose first requisite is always unity. It presents the mon- 
strous union of parsimony with profusion, and recalls to the 
mind the words of Horace: 


a Be a ee mulier formosa superne, 
Desinit in piscem. 


The architecture of a third bankt is principally remarkable on 
account of its singularity. The intention of the architect was, 
it is said, to imitate the Gothic style, but the peculiar destination 
of the edifice, its circumscribed plan, and very probably the cir- 
cumscribed capital that was to be expended on it, must have 
jaid in his way insuperable obstacles to satisfy his own taste— 
‘The remains of what is commonly, though improperly called 
Gothic style, consist chiefly in castles, churches, and monaste- 
ries, buildings, which all admit of the peculiar loftiness and 
boldness which characterize that style. It would be perhaps 
difficult to adapt the same manner to buildings of a smaller size, 
without falling either into the fault of a childish miniature-re- 
presentation, or without the necessity of admitting so many al- 


* Now the bank of Mr. Stephen Girard 


t The Philadelphia Bank. 
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{erations in the general rules of this kind of style as to deprive 
the edifice of all the traits of a distinctive character. 

I was shewn some other attempts at building in the Gothic 
style, which, in my opinion, have been sufficiently successful.— 
The first edifice of this kind is destined to the mysterious wor- 
ship of the free-masons. We cannot certainly buc applaud the 
happy conception to consecrate to this institution, which in our 
days is conspicuous chiefly for its antiquity, a species of con- 
struction which agrees so perfectly with that idea. The edifice 
is light and bold at the same time, but the monstrous alliance 
of the marble with the brick is here again to be regretted and 
will not admit of applying to the whole a layer of plaster, paint- 
ced in such a manner as to favor the illusion of its ancientness. 

' The second edifice of the same kind is a manufacture of 
oil cloth. It is handsome enough, and though a mere minia- 
ture, comes in many respects very near to the true Gothic style. 
Iam told, that it is the second, revised, corrected and enlarged 
edition of a first Gothic sketch. In that case it will be neces- 
sary to come to a third edition, for an enormous opening in the 

second story is not Gothic, and the pediment is still less so. 

Do you not think with me, my friend, that the introduction 
of Gothic buildings in America is truly happy. The absence 
of ancicnt monuments is a very essential charm wanting to this 

country. Whata loss for poets, painters, historians and philoso- 
phers! The intermixture of a few Gothic edifices, with mod- 
ern houses of an elegant simplicity, would to a certain degree 
supply this defect. It would furnish at least to the spectator 
a pleasure analogous to that which we feel when we see a bloom- 
ing girl at the side of her venerable Grand Mamma. | 

If Plutus has his altars in Philadelphia, Hylliast has his like- 
wise. The hospital is a stately building, which attests the tal- 
ents of the architect, as its interior administration reflects hon- 

or on the humanity and the enlightened principles of its found- 


ft Hyllias, the Ged of Pity and tender Mercy, was worshipped at 
Athens, where the arts of peace and the more refined sentiments of hu- 
manity flourished at the side of the virtues of the patriot and the war- 
rior. This divinity was not known in the etcrner and less feeling 
Rome: Ediior. 
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ers. It is composed of three aisles or sides, the middle of 
which is surmounted by a kind of cupola with a balaster. This 
part of the building is of marble, whilst all the remainder is of 
brick, an union, which here is the more blamable, as in this case 
the more solid and heavy material is supported by one that is 
less so. 

Of all the various beauties of this city, I have reserved for 
the last to speak to you of those which certainly are the most in- 
teresting—I mean the Ladies. Oh! the charming little crea. 
tures you might see here! Venus is not more beautiful, Hebe 
is not more blooming, and Vesta has not a more virginal appear- 
ance. I have seen Circassian, Greek, Italian, Spanish, and—of 
course—French women, but I swear upon my word as an offi-” 
cer, that in my opinion the fair sex of this country are superior 
to all those celebrated beauties If there is a painter of your 
acquaintance, to whom you wish well, you ought to advise him 
to come over to America to take here his models. They dress 
with the most exquisite taste, which, without infringing upon the 
Jaws of modesty, shews to advantage every gift of nature. In 
) one word, my dear Eugenius, if it be permitted to judge from 

appearances, one might think himself very happy to choose 
among them a companion on the thorny path through the laby- 
rinth of life. I have fallen in several times with a very amiable 
ehild who certainly would become dangerous to my tranquillity 
if I should long remain here. But hush !—All that between 
you and me, and especially not a word of it to Clementina, you 
understand? 

Unfortunately it is somewhat difficult for a newly arrived for- 
eigner, such as I am, to see the fashionable beauties in a season 
when there is neither theatrical performances nor balls. Walk 
ing for pleasure does not appear to be very fashionable in this 
gountry, and there is in Philadelphia scarcely one or two places 
which may deserve the name ofa promenade. A public gat> 
den behind the State house is gloomy and has no prospect.— 
You see there only a few loungers, admiring two bears from the 
Missouri, and some other animals which an individual keeps 

eihere in a kind of ménageric, in miniature, little boys who are 
plaving, nurses with little children, and sometimes worse. The 
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tmost frequented walk is what is called Market street, which 
extends from the banks of the Delaware toa circular place 
planted with trees in alleys, and in the middle of which is placed 
the Steam Engine which furnishes the whole city with water. 
The building which contains this hydraulic mathine is heavy, 
and would scarcely gain by a close analysis ; but such as it is, it 
answers perfectly well the purpose. It presents, together with 
the thick column of smoke which issues from its cupola, a very 
picturesque appearance, especially when seen at a distance.—-~ 
This place has been lately embellished by the addition of a wa- 
ter spout of quite a new construction. It is a wooden statue, 
which represents a Naiad standing on a rock ; on her left shoul- 
der rests an aquatic bird, from whose beak turned upwards is- 
sues a column of water about twenty fect high. Smail fillets 
of water spout out all around her from the rock, and are col- 
lected in a circular basin, whose banks are covered with green 
turf. Pray, do not smile, Eugenius, when I am speaking to you 
of a wooden statue. It is easy to perceive that the material us- 
ed here is to give room after a while toa more noble one. The 
country which has already given birth to distinguished scholars, 
to ingenious mechanicians, to orators, to poets, to architects 
and to painters, will have soon its sculptors too. It was with 
dificulty only, that I could be persuaded, that the artist who 
has produced this work, has been engaged during all his life in 
sculpting only ornaments for vessels. The design is correct 
enough, and it would be more so, if the sculptor had studied 
anatomy, as our artists do in Europe. The conception in itself 
appears likewise sufficiently happy. After all, I prefer this fi- 
gure to all the dolphins and sea monsters which teem in our 
Europe, under similar circumstances, and with which I found 
myself often sufficicntly tired, even in the ostentatious gardens 
of Versailles. 

With all these embellishments, the Centre Square, for this 
is the name of the place, will never form a handsome walk. Its 
extent is too much limited; you can scarcely turn round in it. - 
The vicinity is by no means calculated to add to its charms.— 
Tac most remarkable edifice of the neighborhood is a jail. I 
aia ready to honor and admire the humane and enlightened svs- 
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tem which presides over this kind of institutions in Philadel. 
phia, and which you know ftom tht publication of the duke dc 
Liancourt. But after all, a prison is a prison, and when T am 
resorting to a public promenade, either to rest myself from my 
Jabors, or to divert my mind from grief, I am unwilling to hate 
the train of my ideas forced into so gloomy a direction as that of 
the vices and crimes of the human spccics, and the well desery. 
cd punishments that follow them. This want of delicacy, if! 
aim permitted to call it so, this neglect of all associations of ideas, 
is not the only one ofits kind, that I have met with in Philadel. 
phia. I have remarked, for instance, that the signs of the eabine: 
makers represent commonly a cofhn, and sometimes a coffin 
and acradie. Those who werc the first to imagine such a con- 
trivance, must have been—either philosophers, who wanted to 
recall to our minds the two most important epochs of life—or 
else people deprived of all sensibility, which, I do mot pretend 
to decide. Wherefore should we deadcn in this manner, by 
dint of a constant repctition, sentiments and ideas, which, when 
awakened in frofier timc, will never fail to exercise the most 
salutary influence upon our minds? A volume might be written 
on the dangers of an exalted sensibility; but another one might 
be written with equal reason to prove the inconveniences ofa 
blunted sensibility. Let us be feeling and sensibie, but let our 
sensibility be united with manliness; let us be strong and un- 
shaken, but let our manly character preserve all the soft traits 
of tender humanity ! 

Pardon, my dear friend, I have strayed far off from my sub- 
ject—The Centre Square is not my favorite walk. I have 
found out a place more suitable to my taste, which I frequent 
often to read there, to dream and to meditate. It is on a hill to 
the north-west of Philadelphia, from whence my eye ranges over 
a great part of the city, the winding course of the river Schuyl- 
kill, its banks partly uncultivated as yet, partly adorned by the 
hand of art and of industry, finally, over an elegant bridge, built 
of wood, whose prospect ards greatly to the beauty of the land- 
scape. From the bench placed under a thick tuft cf cedar trees; 


which forms my seat, I hear distinctly the murmuring of the 
river and the rattiing of the carriages which pass over the bridg¢: 
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and which, from afar resembles the sound of remote thunder. 
At a small distance from the spot a simple monument tells the 
visitor, that the remains of a faithful wife and of a tender mother 
are deposited there. Of the former mansion of the proprietor, 
nothing remains but naked walls; the remainder having becn 
consumed by fire during the American revolutionary war. A 
hot-house in ruins, attests, that the elegancies of life had not 
been unknown to the inhabitants of this rural place —Every 
thing invites me there to give myself up to a soft melancholy. 
Why, said I to myself, when I first witnessed the scene, this 
young country too has already experienced the c4lamities and 
devastations of war !—Here too the blood of brethren has been 
shed, and the former owner of this demesne has perhaps termi- 
nated in exile a life which he had thought to spend peaccably in 
the midst of his kindred, and on the enchanting banks of this 
river! But here at least a just and necessary struggle has been 
terminated by the establishment of the independence of a nation, 
which at no distant period wil) deserve the name of great. This 
rich and populous city, which is displayed before my eyes, and 
many other thriving towns have risen, so to say, from the very 
ruins of the war, and future generations will bless the day, when 
America emancipated herself from the yoke of Europe. But 
we, wherefore are we fighting? wherefore are we so eager to 
transform whole Europe into a monstrous heap of ruins? —Hus 
our national independence been threatened? Is our territory in- 
vaded by hostile armies? Will our freedom be the price of so 
many streams of blood wantonly shed? 

When I think, that thousands of brave and good men, who 
entertain absolutely the same opinions with mysclf, contribute 
at the risk of their lives to support such a system, only because 
chance or necessity has thrown them into a career, in which 
they are detained by habit, interest and ambition, when I think 
that I pageelf....ncevcceces 

But my mind begins to be saddened. It is time to finish.— 
Adieu, my friend; my friend, my brother, adieu. 


ALBERT. 
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LETTER I1. 


Philadelphia, 10 Oct. 1803, 


A VESSEL is ready to weigh anchor for France; alas! it is 
not the one which is to restore me to my cherished country! 
But, if] am not yet permitted to fly into the embraces of my 
Eugenius, at least I shall not let slip this opportunity to give 
him a sign of life, of remembrance, and of friendship. 

It is my intention to do still more; I shall continue the has- 
ty obervations which I have begun to impart to you in my first 
letter from Philadelphia: You will receive them with the same 
indulgence, which you have so often granted to the scrawlings 
of your Albert. 

My leisure and my propensities led me during the very first 
days of my arrival in this city, to visit the public library. It 
forms a simple but elegant building. Above the entry, you sce 
in a niche the statue of Franklin, of white marble. Who could 
deserve better this homage of public gratitude, than this ex- 
traordinary character, whose memvry will be for ever dear to 
the man of benevolence, to the patriot and to the philosopher, 
and who knew so well how to stamp the mark of his peculiar ge- 
nius on all his actiong as on all his writings! The monument has 
been executed at Rome, and does honor to the artist. The at- 
titude of the figure is noble, the expression of the face calm, 
and of that softened gravity, which agrees so well with the idea 
which we are ready to conceive of the man, whose traits it com- 
memogrates, the drapery is rich and waving, and the execution 
of the details is masterly. But the merit of this work of art is 
jikely to escape the attention of most persons, at Icast one must 
not be short-sighted, to perceive it. Perched as the statue is 
on a place so elevated, it has recalled to my mind that famous 
Jigurine,* called the Venus of Abdera,t which the admiration 


* Figurine in sculpture signifies a small statue, much below natu- 
ral size. Editor. 


} Abdera was a maritime town of Thrace, not far from the mouth 
of the river Nessus, on the east side. Its inhabitants were famous for 
a remarkable want of wit and judgment, united with high pretensions 
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of the wise inhabitants of that place thought fit to place on the 
summit of an obelisk, that it might be seen equally from all the 
parts of the city. The niche appears to me likewise an unhap- 
py conception; I am not fond of niches of whatsoever kind 
they may be. 

The number of the volumes contained in this library, is 
about 20,000. Qne may find here some little of every branch 
of knowledge, but if I trust an estimate by mere approximation, 
fine literature, travels, voyages and history, form by far the most 
numerous class. You will be perhaps astonished to hear, that 
it is the fair sex which makes the most extensive use of this li- 
terary establishment. It is because the Muses of Philadelphia 
are truly of the feminine gender ; the men, generally speaking, 
know how to employ their time much better; they are making 
money. 

A distinct room contains the library, which a respectable in- 
habitant of this city has bequeathed to his countrymen. It con- 
sists principally of the Greek and Roman Classics, their inter- 
preters and commentators, and the crudite works of the 16th 
and 17th centuries. This is almost the only place in America 
where you might see the Scaligerus, the Gronovius, the Lipsius, 
the Greevius, the Salmasius, and so many other gentlemen, all 
terminating in ws, display their ponderous and dusty volumes. 
Poor exiles! Sacred they are, for nobody touches them.— 
The spiders, which are pleased to envelop with their light web 
of one dav, these painful productions of many years, would nev- 
er be disturbed ip their peaceable retreats, if it were not, that 
from time to time a young scholar, just escaped from the bene 
ches of a college, is eager to shew to the by-standers, that he has 
Iearnt to spell the fables of Esop. 


to taste in the fine arts andto literary accomplishments. Wieland, the 
celebrated German poet, who has been sometimes very properly styled 
the Voltaire of Germany, took occasion from this circumstance, to 
write his novel, entitled the Abderites, a performance replete with wit 
and satirical humor. Editor. 


$+ The conundrum aimed at in this passage by the French officer is 
Jost for English readers. Niche in French, signifies equally a cavity in- 
tended to reecive a statue, and a roguish trick. Edtor. 
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The library, though open to every one at certain hours, is q 
private institution, formed by a company of stockholders. The 
regulations of this establishment are highly indicative of the 
prudence and the economy of its founders. Books are lent out 
for a moderate compeusation by the month or by the volume, 
so that every good nurse may have the satisfaction of reading 
“the Wild Irish Girl” or “the Tales of Wonder” of Lewis for the 
moderate price of 25 cents. We may hope, that the estima. 
ble company of stockholders will find themselves shortly in pos- 
session of a sufficient capital to be capable of managing the 
interests of the library without this trifling revenue. 

Another company of stockholders have conceived the lauda- 
ble project of estabiishing an academy of the fine arts. The 
place which contains its first elements, deserves much lesst he 
name of a temple consecrated to Apollo, than that of a diminu- 
tive -hapel. It is a rotunda to which lately have been added 
on each side, two slender pavilions connected together by a yard. 
Above the entry is placed the American eagle. Such as this bird 
is here represented, the familiar epithet of daring can scarce- 
ly be given to him. There is something in his attitude, as if 
he was ready to stoop before another more vigerous eagle.— 
This, indeed, is of a bad political presage. 

The collection of paintings, which belongs to this institution 
is not yet considerable. Few of them are of great masters, and 
these are not of their best productions. I found there some 
Wouvermanse and which is the collection where some produc- 
tions of this painter may not be found? some indifferent copies 
of Tcniers, one Rubens, &c. &c. but all these seem only to be 
destined to form, as it were, a suitable company, to three large 
paintings of West, to whom the city of Philadelphia glories to 
have given birth. They represent scenes from Shakespear, and 
the painter, faithful to his original, seems to have aimed at the 
strongest possible effect. The coloring is neither harmonious 
nor agreeable, and the design is rather incorrect in several 
points. But I admired the expression of the heads, and the 
skilful disposition of the whole. 

The academy is in possession of a considerable number of 
moulds from the master-pieces of ancient sculpture. I saluted 
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these venerable remains of antiquity almost with the same ar- 
dor with which I would have saluted a friend on our first 
meeting after a long separation. I found myself happy in the 
remembrance of the hours, I had almost said the days, when 
solitary and abandoned to my meditations, 1 was wandering round 
these astonishing productions of a creative genius, whose pro- 
totype seems to be utterly lost; and connecting by association 
this sweet recollection with that of past scenes of happiness, I 
felt, that the pleasures of memory may sometiimes acquire all 
the vivacity of present enjoyment. 

The visitors of the academy are obliged to pay 25 cents for 
the right of admission. I am ignorant, whether this contribution 
is absolutely necessary to the support of the establishment, but I 
know that it must be very prejudicial to the public interest.— 
The design of an mstitution like this such a new country, ean 
scarcely be to form artists. These, in order to perfect them- 
selves, will yet for a great while have to visit our European col- 
lections... But it is of importance to a nation, which begins to 
be familiarized with the reasonable enjoyments, and perhaps too 
with the corruption of luxury, that the sentiment of the deauti- 

ful be extensively spread and circulated among all the classes 
of society. Since our French capital has been embeftished with 
the most precious treasures which the civilized world ever pos- 
sessed in this line, it has been generally remarked, that the 
dress of our ladies has become more natural, more simple and 
more elegant; that the furniture of our rooms presents more 
agreeable forms; finally, that every manufactured article, which 
is in the least connected with the art of drawing, pleases much 
more the eye, without losing any thing of its particular utility. 
The reason of this is, that our workmen frequent freely and 
gratuitously, our collections, and that the impressions of fine 
taste which they receive in these visits, are reproduced in the 
work of their hands. Why should it not be attempted to ob- 
tain here the same results, as far as circumstances will allow? 
But to this effect it will be necessary that the arts should en- 
joy a more extensive and a more liberal protection. Unfortn- 
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nately, rich merchants are not wanting here, but the Medicis’s# 
are yet to be born. 

As I am just now speaking of pecuniary contributions to be 
paid by the visitors of public institutions, I shall mention to you 
another establishment, where the admission is likewise paid 25 
cents. This is a collection of objects of natural history. Above 
the gate the words “ School of Wisdom” are inscribed in golden 
letters. I do not like to quarrel about words, but I could not 
help recalling on this occasion to my memory tke inscription 
placed at the entry of the magnificent establishment of the same 
kind at Paris; viz. “ Museum of Natural History.” This is 
clear, plain, modest.—The collection is disposed in five large 
rooms. It may be considered as rich, if we make allowances 
for the place where it has been formed, and for the numereus 
difficulties with which an individual must have had necessarily 
to struggle in an undertaking of this nature. The portion of it, 
which is the most precious for the real naturalist, consists in 
numerous specimens of American productions. It possesses 
besides, an object which is uwnigue, and which might Le envied 
by the most celebrated cabinets of Europe, I mean the almost 
complete skeleton of the Mammoth, or Mastodonte, as this ani- 
mal is called with much more reason, by our learned and amia- 
ble countryman, Cuvier. Who could survey the remains of this 
sanguinary monster, without being struck with astonishment and 
with admiration of Him, who called this Colossus of the anima! 
creation from nothingness, to replunge him into nothingness 


* The family of Medicis which raised the city and republic of Flo- 
rence to so much splendor, was originally a family of merchants. Cos- 
mo de Medici who in the beginning of the fifteenth century, obtained 
the first magisiracy in that Republic, was in Italy among the first pro- 
motors anc protectors of literature and the fine arts, which by his des- 
cendents and successors were fostered with so much care, and cherish- 
ed with so much affection, that Florence became soon the most celebra- 
ted seat of the fine arts and of polished literature. The life af Lorenz 
de Medici and the life and pontificate of Leo X. by Mr. Roseve, in which 
the various and interesting fortunes of this house are related, are too 
et Kron ta stand tn ane reed af MIE roeommendution 


Editor. 
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again! How many important questions in natural history and in 
philosophy, are connected with'these wonderful monuments of a 
time, of which the remotest traditions have left us no trace !— 
Would it be preposterous to hope, that the more careful inves- 
tigation of these antediluvian bones muy perhaps unravel to fu- 
ture generations the secret history of the revolutions of our 
globe, and of the time which has elapsed since the beginning 
of its existence? 

But let us return to the Museum. This collection of natu-’ 
ral history is strangely disfigured by the addition of a number of 
articles, which have absolutely nothing to do there. Thus you 
may find in the same hall, which contains the birds, reptiles, &c. 
a collection of portraits of illustrious characters, which 1 would 
have been glad to see any where else, rather than here; in the 
midst of the same room stands an organ, whose sounds might 
perhaps please in a place of religious worship, but which ought 
never to mingle with the silent meditations of the philosopher ; 
and to complete this universal hotchpotch, you may be grati-° 
fied with the sight of dolls in wax-figures. By means of this 
odd amalgamation, the Museum has rather the appearance of 
a public shew for the recreation of the multitude, than that of 
a place consecrated to the grave studies of the naturalist and 
the philosopher. I must, however, acknowledge, that all these. 
playthings answer perfectly well the purpose. When I visited 
the Museum, I found there a company of little untutored girls, 
who were quite in a state of extacy before the pictures, and the 
organ, and above all—the wax-figures. They had paid every 
one of them 25 cents. 

You will not be sorry, I imagine, if from the height of the 
sciences and the arts, I bring you back finally into the more 
humble sphere of common life. The character of nations as 
well as that of individuals, shews itself frequently in minute 
things better than in great ones. This observation will serve 
me as an excuse, when I am going to entertain you of the mar- 
ket of Philadelphia. The recollection of the marche! des Inno- 
cents* at Paris, made me always avoid carefully any thing like 


* The marche’ des Innocents rs the most considerable of all the mar- 


ket-places in Paris. : Eihtor. 
0 *. 
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that place, at the risk even of taking a longer route. I remem 
ber but too well all the vexations and all the difficulties 
which I had to endure and to overcome on crossing this fatal 
place, and which a Sybarite would be tempted to rank among 
the labors of Hercules. It was nothing, to be bespattercd over 
with mud to my very ears, and to be obliged to make my way 
over heaps of cabbage, sallad, apples, fish and poultry; every 
monrent I was rudely jostled by some passer, my ears were as- 
sailed by the discordant noise of a thousand confounded voices, 
who were disputing, quarreling and insulting one another al- 

,0st without interruption, and happy I esteemed myself, if my 
person escaped the fury of those female dragons, whose ener- 
getic language has been painted by Vadé with so lively and 
faithful colors.* I was promised, that I should experience no- 
thing of this kind in the market of Philadelphia, and this pro- 
mise has given me the courage of venturing into that place. I 
have no reason to repent of it. All the provisions for sale arc 
exposed there under a long row of covered shambles. The 
greatest order and the most remarkable cleanliness reign all 
avound. It is owing to this circumstance, that even the bloody 
provision of the butcher loses a great deal of its horrors, and 
that many-other articles of sale become almost objects of agree- 
able sensations. Van Huysum, and Van Spandoenkt never 


* The poissardes or fisherwomen at Paris, {a name under which all 
the females who sell victuals in market are sometimes comprehend. 
ed] form a very distinct class of people. They have nothing of the 
Parisian urbanity; their manners are on the contrary, harsh and 
unconth. They employ a number of words and expressions which be- 
long exclusively to themselves, and this kind of dialect is peculiarly 
rich in invectives and nicknames, of which they make a very frequent 
and liberal use, not only among themselves, but ofien for recreation- 
sake, with regard te -any person that may chance to pass. Vade', a 
French poet of the reign of Lewis XV, spent, or rather mispent, much 
wit and inge:uity on the ungrateful task of composing a whole volume 
of poctry in this singular and burlesque jargon. Editor. 


{ Van Huysum, a celcbrated painter of the Flemish school, ex- 
celied particularly in the representation of flowers and fruits. The 
former are commonly grouped in his paintings with so much skill, 4 
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gave in their charming pictures a more studied arrangement 
to their flower-pots and fruit-baskets, than one may find here 
realised. No noise, moreover, no tumult, no dispute. Every 
thing goes on with the greatest tranquillity possible. If you 
add to this, that instead of our corpulent and heavy foissardes, 
we may see here many pretiy venders from the country, and 
a number of buyers still more pretty, you will have the most 
faithful picture of the market of Philadelphia, which my fee- 
ble pencil can afford. 

I am making frequent excursions in the vicinity of the ci- 
ty. The season is delightful, and favors uncommonly my taste 
for exercise and the country. Yesterday I was visiting Ger- 
mantown, a large village, situated at a few miles distance from 
Philadelphia. It was settled by Germans, as the name gives 
sufficiently to understand, and their descendants form still the 
most numerous class of its inhabitants. Their manners are 
not absolutely corresponding with the idea of Attic urbanity. 
I saw a number of them before their houses reclining in pos- 
tures, which were by no means picturesque. My plume and 
my uniform, excited among them an interest of curiosity, which 
they shewed in a manner more frank than polite. Suchare not 
the manners which I have met with in Germany, in the superi- 
or classes of society, when I was in that country with our army. 
But let us not forget to which class belonged those who left the 
cottages of Suabia and Franconia, to clear the woods of. this 
continent. Notwithstanding all this want of civilization, which 
may be justly reproached to the greatest number of these emi. 
grants, and to their descendants, it is gencrally acknowledged 
that these rude children of Germany possess in the highest 
degree the virtues of honesty, of frankness and of sincerity — 


to form the most pleasing and the most harmonious whole, whilst eve- 


ry minute detail is treated with the most laborious accuracy. His fruits: 


are painted with the same minute attention to truth, and the velvet-like 
down of his peaches, for instance, might tempt every lover of that fruit, 
to grasp at them with the same degree of eagerness, with which 
we are told, that the birds picked at the grapes painted by Parrhasius. 
Van Spandoenk, aliving artist of Paris, has devoted himself with the 
greatest success to the same kind of painting. Editer: 
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These qualities seem to be so much inheret. _ee ovrTnan 
character, that we find them with very few exceptions in the in. 
dividuals of this nation, under every climate, in the various de- 
grees of civilization, and in the midst of all those modifications 
which peculiar circumstances may have otherwise imprinted on 
their mind or their exterior manners. 

The Germans seem to have carried to Germantown their 
habits of industry. There are several manufactures in the 
place, among which, that of woollen stockings is the most pros- 
perous. These stockings sell very well, and those whose epi- 
dermis is rather thick, and the nervous papillz but little devel- 
oped, wear them with much pleasure. 

I must not forget to tell you, that Germantown is the favor- 
ite abode of Hygea.* It is especially on this account that the 
inhabitants of Philadelphia go there in crowds to spend the 
fine season of the year. The gloomy structure of the houses oc- 
cupied by Germans is agreeably contrasted by handsome coun- 
try seats, to which many families in easy circumstances retire, 
to enjoy the pleasures of the country, and to shelter themselves 
from the pestilential fevers which from time to time desolate 
the city. The fear of the yellow fever is considered by the in- 
habitants of Germantown, as a great source of prosperity, on 
which account the landlord with whom [| put up in that place, 
complained very bitterly that this year there was no yellow fe- 
ver in Philadelphia. 

In my walks through the village I was struck with the 
sounds of a song accompanied with a harp, which came from 
the lower story of aneat country-house. It was the voice ofa 
young female. She touched her instrument with a masterly 


* Hygea, the geddess of health, was supposed te have been the 
daughter of Esculapius. The J/mperial Museum at Paris possesses @ 
beautiful antique statue of this divinity, ‘where she is represented as 
a young girl of slender form, clothed with a light gown and short tu- 
nic. In the one hand she holds a patera (or bowl used in sacrifices) 
filled with a paste of barley-meal, which is greedily snatched at by @ 
snake, as the emblem of life, twisted round her other hand. On the 
allegorical traditions concerning Hygea, see Sprengels Geschichte der 
Medizin, 1. p. 169. 3, Editor. 
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hand. Never before I had ‘heard accents so melodious. All 
her soul seemed to be on her lips. I stopped short, umazed 
and ravished. I fancy yet to hear in this moment those sweet 
and enchanting tunes, and as long as I shall live pe will re- 
sound in my memory and in my heart! 

I was told that the house where I had heard the young 
Virtuosa, was the summer residence of a boarding school for 
young ladies, which in every respect would support an honora- 
ble comparison with the best and most brilliant institutions of 
this kind in Europe. A respectable clergyman,* I was inform- 
ed, gives the principal instructions, from which his amiable pu- 
pils derive sentiments of piety without bigotry, solid and use- 
ful knowledge without pedantic pretensions, and a refined taste 
without affectation. How much will not the natural charms of 
the young Americans gain by these precious acquisitions! 

Before leaving Germantown, I rested myself for some mo- 
ments in a neighboring grove. There a torrent has excava- 
ted a deep valley, in which it continues its course winding quietly 
through a confined meadow. Under a tuft of majestic trees 
you see spouting a crystalline spring, whose waters are soon 
confounded with the main stream. This place is the favorite 
rendezvous of the young people around. A number of initials 
engraved on the bark of the trees, are so many monuments of 
the tender sentiments to which this grove has given birth, or 
which at least it has fostered. Alas! these are perhaps the 
only monuments which remain of them. Perhaps these senti- 
ments have been effaced from the hearts long before the sap 
will cover the scar left by.the graver. How many oaths viola- 
ted! How many hearts broken! 


* We suppose that the author of the correspondence meant to 
speak in this passage of the Rev. Dr. Staughton, F. A. P. S, first mi- 
nister of the Baptist church, and principal teacher in Mrs. Rivardi’s 
excellent seminary for young ladies. This establishment has been 
since permanently removed to Philadelphia, to the building mentioned. 
in the preceding letter, as a manufactory of oil-cloth, which has been 
particularly adapted to the purpose, under the name of the Gothic Man- 
a7on. Editor. 
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It will not be so with our ancient friendship. It has begun 
in the midst of the innocent plays of our infancy, it will last te 
the final term of our existence. Since the first days of our in- 
timate acquaintance, years have rolled on, the revolutions of 
empires have followed one another in rapid succession, and 
your friend has been drinking plentifully of the bitter cup of 
adversity; but years may still roll on, new revolutions of em- 
pires may succeed, and your friend may, according to the will 
of Providence, taste either tue cup of adversity or that of joy, 
yet never, never I shall cease to be inviolably, your 


ALBERT... 


(To be continued. } 


[commuNtcaTeD.} 


THE LISTENER.—NO. 1. 


THE first No. of the Western Gleaner has fully answered 
the expectations I had formed of the first monthly publication 
for the meridian of Pittsburgh. And as I am not willing thata 
wrong construction should be put upon my introductory com- 
pliment, permit me to add, that I have supposed the business 
in which you have just embarked so retarded, as to warrant 
high expectations as to the manner of its commencement.— 
Pittsburgh is truly the metropolis of all the extensive regions 
situated between the Allegheny and the Lakes; and it is hardly 
fair to suppose it not sufficiently advanced in population and ci- 
vilization to support a periodical work, devoted to the arts, to 
science, and to literature. 

From a slight glance of the prospectus, from the arrange- 
ment of the articles which compose the first number, and, let 
me add, from what I have learnt by distening of the character, 
and design of the editor, the public mind can be but little appre- 
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hensive of the grand result of the whole undertaking. The de- 
partment of the arts and sciences, in a particular manner, ap- 
pears to be so well filled, as scarcely to call for anonymous aid. 
If there be one avenue to the Gleaner left open for such a tra- 
veller as the Listener to walk in, it must of course be pretty 
much circumscribed by subjects ofa literary nature. In this 
field of labor I offer my services as a volunteer. And in order 
that you may neither impugn my modesty for this unsolicited 
proffer of friendly alliance, nor mistake the real value of this 
well intended offer of occasional supplies, give me leave to in- 
troduce myself to the notice of yourself and your readers in the 
usual style of periodical Essayists. 

You are only to know me in the character I have assumed. 
I am to be a Listener by profession. My qualifications depend 
ona good ear—for speech [ mean, not musical sounds—and a 
ready talent to fill blanks and pauses in conversation. For the 
Jatter I principally plume myself. Discourse is liable to so ma- 
ny interruptions, that unless a man of my profession should pos- 
sess an ability to piece out an unfinished expression and straight- 
en a crooked one, he would loose many a good thing,—or what 
amounts to as much, he would in a thousand instances lose the 
advantage of making good things of what otherwise would be 
useless fragments on hand. In carrying on my present purposes 
then, you will perceive that in proportion to my ability for work- 
ing up the raw materials acquired by listening, you and your 
readers will be indebted for that entertainment which is to be 
derived from the Listener. 

My profession is still in its infancy. I have therefore buta 


small capital to begin business with. But as my concerns ine. 


crease you will be authorized to draw the more liberally. If I 
could persuade myself that that profession would not be degra- 
ded by the application of the term, I would call this department 
of letters, a trade which is susceptible of extensive growth.— 
Nor am I yet satisfied with the implied restriction which I at 
first unwarily imposed upon my future lucubrations. It may 
be that in some of my excursions I shall trespass upon your pe- 
culiar province so far as to make my respects to the arts and 
the sciences. For the present however J mean te restrain my 
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flights within the parterre of Literature, and shall content my- 
self with plucking afew flowers to forma nosegay for your 
Monthly Repository. 
If I thought it would conduce to your more favorable 
opinion of my talents as an Essayist, I would describe my 
person and features, as some of my renowned predeces- 
sors have done. But in the doctrine belonging to Physiog- 
nomy, you are, I fear, a complete infidel. For it is not long 
sii.ce [ heard.you express a dislike to Lavater’s sentiments, and 
that too in so determined a manner as led me to suspect you to 
be devoid of all physiognomical sensation. If you had argued 
against the existence of the moral sense, I should have pitied 
you, and labored for christian charity enough to forgive such 
an outrage upon moral order. But a wilful attack upon so im- 
portant a part of my creed as that of physiognomical science 
merits the severest reprehension, and in afuture number I shall 
take the liberty of making you fee] the rod which is now soak- 
ing for you. | 
By listening I have also learnt that you cherish. some he- 
terodox notions respecting that perfection of human nature, 
which is to grow out of the multiplication of one’s necessi- 
ties. And in fact you have openly avowed, that “the quantity of 
intelligence is always in a direct ratio with the quantity of a man’s 
wants.” This appears to my understanding a schism which 
shall hereafter cali forth animadversion. For I cannot yield the 
palm to Alexander instead of Epictetus, nor esteem Bonaparte 
as a wiser man than a poor neighbor of mine, who is satisfied 
with his humble condition, and who, by reducing his wants to a 
narrow compass, seems to have made his fate his choice. 
Another of your sentiments I have learnt by listening to one 
of your own late conversations. T'rom your examination of 
Brackenridge’s Views of Louisiana, I argued favorably of your 
talents asa Reviewer. Lnglish poetry will of course fall in your 
way, and you will be led into criticisms, according to the fres- 
ent state of your taste. By putting Cowper in the back ground, 
you are not aware of the offence you have done to the judgment 
ef the Listener, who, though he is willing to make some abate- 
ment on account of his partialities and prejudices, cannot accord. 
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with you in preferring as poets, Lord Byron, Scott, and even 
Young and Pope, to Cowper !—But I am becoming too person- 
al. I throw out these hints merely to acquaint you with the nu- 
merous opportunities which the Listener will always possess of 
comparing his own thoughts with the thoughts of other people, 
und of even reviewing the Reviewer. 

If in this unpolished style you will accept a few occasional 
lucubrations from the Listener, he pledges himself to enliven a 
few pages of the Gleaner, by increasing the variety of its con- 
tents. if, however, you should be of the mind, that these home- 
spun productions are of too warm a texture to be worked up in 
the body of your magazine, you are at liberty to light your ci- 
gar with this number and let it go off in smoke. ; 


REMARK OF THE EDITOR. 


WE shall pass slightly over the undeserved encomiums bestowed 
upon our feeble labors by the Listener. In this early stage of our pub- 
lication, we are conscious that we cannot have deserved much praise, 
4s We cannot have incurred much censure, and we assure our corres- 
pondents once for all, that we shall be more grateful for didera!? and 
candid criticisms, than even for the most sincere compliments, which, if 
they could flatter our personal vanity, would, at any rate, prove highly 
disgusting to our readers.—With regard to the critical strictures 
thrown out by the Listener, it Would be quite improper and unseason- 
able to comment upon, or to apologize for, opinions, overheard as it 
were, through a key-hole; but as we are responsible for what we have 
printed, we cannot pass over with silence a very essential misrepresen- 
tation of a proposition contained in the Aphorisms of political Econo- 
my, paragraph 18. The Listener alluding to this passage, remarks, 

« By listening I have also learnt that you cherish some heterodox 
‘* notions respecting that perfection of human nature, which is to grow 
* out of the multiplication of one’s necessities. And, in fact, you have 
* openly avowed, that ¢ the quantity of intelligence 1s always in a di- 
rect ratio with the quantity of a man’s wants.’ This appears to my 
* understanding a schism which shall hereafter call forth animadver- 
‘sion. For I cannot yield the palm to Alexander instead of Epicte- 
“tus, nor esteem Bonaparte as a wiser man than a poor neighbor of 
“ mine, who is satisfied with his humble condition, and who, by reduc- 
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‘ing his Wants to a narrow compass, seems to have made his fate his 
** choice.” 

All this is very prettily said, to be sure, we beg only leave to ob. 
serve, that we had not the least idea of asserting any such thing, as is 
imputed to us. From the contexture of the whole, it must ‘be obvious, 
that when, in the passage referred to, we speak of men, we do not mean 
individuals, but men living collectively in society, otherwise a nation; 
and that when we are speaking of wealth, there is not the least ques. 
tion of the wealth of individuals, but of national wealth. This being 
premised, every caNDID reader wilbeasily find out the following sense 
of our proposition. “ In the inferior stayes of civilization, and before the 
powers of abstraction and reasoning have yet been developed to any consi- 
deruble degree, the quantity of intelligence existing in the mass of ana- 
tion will be found to be pretty nearly in a direct vatio with the quantity of 
commodities of life, and consequently of wealth, which that nation may hate 
acquired.’ ‘Yo guard expressedly our readers against 1 misconception 
similar to that of the Listener, we subjoined in one of the follow- 
ing paragraphs [§ 20] in the clearest and most uncquivocal terms, 
* that it wus not necessary, that every individual should multiply his own 
wants in order to improve his intelligence, but that in this respect it wae 
guite sufficient to understand fully the wants of others und the means by 
which they ure supplied, to participate in all the intelligence that may be 
thus developed” Wad it becn cur object to preach morals, instead of 
treating of political economy, we might have spun out further this 
idea, and,descanted with the Listener on the superiority of the man who 
knows how to circumscribe his wants, butezon erat lecus. 


APHORISMS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
( Continued from p. 52.) 


CHAPTER IL. 


JIN THE RELATION OF POPULATION WITH THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF HUMAN INTELLIGENCE. 


*| 24. IF in the inferior degrees of civilization, the human 
species improve their intelligence by means of the progressive 
multiplication of their artificial wants, it may be asked, in what 
manner artificial wants are created in the primitive barbarous 
state of man? or in other words, how it happens, that man, frem 
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the state of a mere animal, raises himself gradually to the rank 
of an intelligent being? 

4 25. The insulated savage, brought up and nourishedamong 
animals, is equally unacquainted with every kind of artificial 
wants; but there has never existed any tribe, howsoever bar- 
barous, among whom some few artificial wants have not beer 
found. It is consequently evident, that society holds-the first 
rank among the various springs which give existence to hu- 
man perfectibility. 

§ 26. Irresistible propensions and numerous wants have as- 
sociated man with man, and the wonderful, though necessary 
effect of this union, was to excite in him artificial wants, as the 
necessary means to raise him to his higher destinies. Thus, 
though man in some respects may be considered'as merely a 
jossible intelligent being, he appears in other respects as an ac- 
tual one, because, by his nature he was to be sociable, and be-~ 
cause his society with his own kind must infallibly give birth 
to artificial wants, and these to the development of his intelli- 
gence. 

{ 27. The savage tribes, though existing in a manner near- 
ly uniform, present us nevertheless, a considerable inequality 
with respect to their artificial wants, and consequently in their 
intelligence. As it is impossible to consider these tribes other- 
wise than as contiguous masses, and as contiguous masses are 
unequal only in their densities, we may conclude, that the dif- 
ferent degrees which we’ observe among them with respect to 
the quantity of their artificial wants and their intelligence, are 
entirely depending on the degree of their densities. But as 
densities are measured only by the relation which takes place 
between the quantity of component parts, and the space which 
they occupy; it follows, that it is only in this last mentioned res- 
pect that societies of barbarous tribes can vary in power of de- 
_ veloping artificial wants. 

‘| 28. Hence, we may conclude, that the greater number of 
men will live contiguous in a given space of ground, the larg- 
er will be the quantity of their artificial wants and of their intel- 
ligence ; or, in other words, that-in such a state of socicty, arti- 
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ficial wants and intelligence will be in a direct proportion with 
population. 

29. The human species enjoy the greatest advantages to 
carry their population in a given space of ground to the highest 
possible extent. Not only they have the power to apply te their 
food a larger quantity of productions than animals, but the 
earth, moreover, fecundated by the labor of man, will yield in- 
finitely more subsistence, than it produces spontaneously for 
the use of animals. 

§ 30. It may be readily concluded from these eminent ad- 
vantages allowed to our species, that it was the will of the Cre- 
ator, that man should spread over the whole earth, and that the 
species should be increased to the full amount of all the popu- 
Jation that the earth would be capable of maintaining, as the on- 
ly means by which human intelligence could reccive all the de- 
velopment, of which it was capable. 

* 31. Population effects the development of artificial wants 
in three different ways, which are correlative with three differ- 
ent degrees of civilization: 1. by means of the mere natural 
wants with the intervention of language ; 2. by means of the na- 
tural wants with the intervention of language and intelligence ; 
3. by means of intelligence alone, that is to say, by abstraction 
and reasoning. 

{ 32. By the first of these means, men adapt the natural 
productions of the earth to the mere satisfaction of the absolute 
necessities of life; by the second, they provide for the most 
indispensible commodities; but it is only by the third that 
they can supply themselves with ali the commodities and en- 
joyments, of which human nature is susceptible. 

| 33. To rise in this manner from one degree of civilization 
to another, it is necessary that the nations of the earth should 
multiply their population. A nation that would remain station- 
ary before having arrived at the full proportion of its possible 
subsistence, would never arrive at the full degree of inteili- 
gence, which otherwise it would be capable of attaining. 

* 34. It seems then, that the human spccics, in order to at- 
tain to the highest possible development of their intelligence, 
and to comply with their destination, have to fulfil the follow- 
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ing conditions: 1. to unite together in societies; 2. to multi- 
ply to the full proportion of the sustenance which the soil is ca- 
pable of producing; S. to multiply their artificial wants to the 
full proportion of the various uses to which the productions of 
the earth are applicable, without infringing upon the laws of 
morality. The first of these conditions is the necessary conse- 
quence of the instinctive nature of man; whilst the two others 


are more or less submitted to the dictates of reason and choice. 


( To be continned_): 


REVIEWS. 


BIOGRAPHY OF JAMES LAWRENCE, Lsq. 
LATE A CAPTAIN IN THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


New-Brunswick. 16mo. 244 pp. 


WE felt sorely disappointed by the perusal of this little vo- 
lume, whose title had excited our lively curiosity. We had 
expected to see the American hero, whose life and character it 
professes to commemorate, pourtrayed in the early develop- 
ment of his youthful talents, in his rapid progress towards the 
acquisition of fame, in a career equally difficult and hazardous ; 
in those military achievements which have conferred upon his 
name an everlasting lustre, and finally, in the humbler walks 
of private and domestic life. Of all this we find but very 
little in the book before us. It is nothing more or less than an 
ill-digested and indistinct compilation, of every thing hitherto 
printed on occasion of the death of captain Lawrence. A short 
biography, first published in the Analectic Magazine, and very 
probably written by the able pen which conducts this useful and 
entertaining selection, occupies the first place inthe compilation, 
as it claims undoubtedly likewise the first rank in merit. It is 
written with that elegant simplicity, which ought always to be 
the distinctive character of this kind of compositions, and it pre- 
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sents alucid and interesting view of the life, the actions and the 
character of the distinguished commander. It was composed 
almost on the spur of the occasion, and it would be, therefore, 
unjust, to look in it for those finer delineations of the hero, 
which introduce us, as it were, into the most secret recesses of 
his private life, and which form the connecting link between the 
man and the public character. We consider it as no little me- 
rit in the author, to have not only avoided any ill-timed effusion 
of party-feelings, but to have even happily blended the purest 
sentiments of patriotism with those generous and liberal princi- 
ples, which, amongst civilized nations, ought to preside over 
their hostilities in war, as they ought to govern them invariably 
in time of peace and tranquillity. To love as we ought and to 
hate as we ought, is the summary of every moral and religious 
principle, and there is perhaps no better theatre for the display 
of human virtue, for individuals as for nations, than a necessary 
and manly struggle against oppression and injustice. 

The second article of the volume, contains additions to the 
life of Captain Lawrence, extracted from the Port Folio. These 
additions add but little to our knowledge of the man, and are 
much inferior in point of style te the former sketch. The ano- 
nymous compiler has spared himself even the trouble to re- 
scind from his notice, many faets, which had been already relat- 
ed before. 

Under the title of interesting fiafers relative to Cafitain 
Lawrence, we are presented with an incongruous heap of un- 
interesting matter, collected from almost all the newspapers of 
the United States, and whose obvious intention is merely to fill 
a volume. 

It is a soothing spectacle, to see the Muses weep over the 
tomb of the brave; but the Muses, even when they are weeping 
‘ought still to look graceful. This is not absolutely the case 
with the Muses who have wept over the grave of Lawrence, and 
whose wailings terminate the little volume. 

We regret the more, that this performance has so little ans- 
wered our expectations, as we look upon Biography as one of 
the most powerful engines towards the promotion of public 
spirjt and national greatness. We are afraid, that our ideas 
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concerning what is truly eszimadle and respectable in man, are 
strangely misled and mistaken. We are to become a lost and 
degraded nation, indeed, if the torrent of public opinion, which 
in our young country, assigns every pre-eminence to wealth, can- 
not be stemmed, or at least diverted into less destructive chan- 
nels. A faithful, a candid and liberal exposition of truly great 
characters may, perhaps, more than any thing else, fix the atten- 
tion at least of the rising generation, upon what virtuous and pa- 
triotic citizens ought to consider as real respectability. Wedo 
not mean, however, to detract from the reasonable claims of the 
rich man. He, who by his active exertions, has acquired for 
himself and his posterity an honorable independence, and whose 
industry has been the active spring of the industry and welfare 
of hundreds, has undoubtedly the best title to our esteem; but 
in the comparative scale of merit, he must yield the palm to 
those characters of a higher order, who with the most entire 
disinterestedness, or at least having no other interest at heart 
but that of glory, have devoted their talents, their fabors, and 
their lives, to what the wise and the good of all ages and of all 
nations have esteemed as great and sublime. And who will de- 
serve to. be reckoned with more justice in the ranks of these pri- 
vileged beings, than the naval commander, whose career is un- 
ceasing toil, whose enjoyments are privations,and whose best re- 
ward, is finally—a glorious death? 





POEMS ON DIFFERENT SUBJECTS. 
BY A LADY. 
Boston, 1813. 18mo. 117 pp. 


WE are not a little perplexed, when we are to give an ac- 
count of the literary productions of a lady. If we exercise to- 
wards her with severity the rights of our censorship, we are in 
danger, of losing at once, all our reputatation for gallantry; if 
on the other hand, we treat her with the lenient indulgence of 
4 courtier, we are violating in a most unpardonable manner the 
engagement of unshaken impartiality, which we have taken 
with our readers. In this dilemma, it occurs to us, that it has 
heen questioned sometimes, to which sex ought to be referreds 
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in a moral sense, the woman, who leaves off the humble path of 
domestic virtues and of domestic happiness, to venture upon 
the open field of literary glory ; and though we may not be dis- 
posed to snatch the quill from every fair hand, yet we should 
think, that we may rely on the forgiveness of most of our ami- 
uble readers—if such we have—when we confine our interdict 
to that class of female writers, who, in the interesting duties 
which they have to fulfil as wives and mothers, may find a full 
employment for every bodily and mental faculty. Such, how- 
ever, is the case of the poet under our review. That she must 
have felt herself something of the delicacy of her situation, is 
sufficiently evident from her appearing in an anonymous garb. 
This half-modesty is like the transparent veil, which covers, 
though it does not conceal, those charms which ought to be 
open only to the view of the one favorite lover.. We shall, never- 
theless, give her credit on that account; and we applaud this cir- 
cumstance the more, as it clears our remarks, whatsoever 
they may. be, from the odious reproach of personal feelings. 
The first and longest piece of the little collection is entitled, 
Mount-Pleasant,a descriptive poem, in the manner of Cowper’s 
Task. The imitation is sometimes so close, that we almost 
think we hear Cowper himself. Originality of thought and lofty 
flights of imagination, are nearly, of course, excluded from this 
composition; but the reader cannot peruse these pages with- 
out being pleased with the happy expression of true sentiment, 
and with the variety and truth ofa number of litde images, drawn 
from real life. If Cowper was not in other respects more rich- 
ly gifted as a poet, we might be almost tempted to prefer this 
little poem in point of plan to his long and elaborate perform- 
ance. A laughing landscape, confined within proper limits, can- 
not fail to delight, but when the picture is to fill the whole 
jength ofa gallery, all the richness of details and the most mi- 
nute attention to accuracy and neatness in the drawing, will not 
prevent the spectator from feeling wearisome with the contem- 
plation of a picture, where there is no prominent object to ar- 
rest his attention, nor any succession of events, or intimate 
chain of ideas, to carry him along. But we must ask the par- 
don of our poct to have left her so long alone; it is time that 
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our readers should listen to some parts of her lay. The fol- 
lowing is the description of her rural mansion and of her rural 
occupations: 


“ Behind the village stands a ridgy hill 
With trees of various size, and barberry, 
Sweet fern, and whortleberry-bushes deck’d ; 
Beneath its shelter is a mansion house, 
Commodious, spacious, plain; the residence 
Of kindred hearts, a family of love. 
Two mulberry twins, and two twin sycamores 
Adorn the front—an ancient moss-grown wall 
Fences the orchard, and the poultry yard. 
Hard by, an ample kitchen garden yields 
A choice variety of wholesome fruits. 
Here a plain barn, and little carriage house, 
Proclaim the frugal owner’s simple taste. 
No splendid equipage in gaudy pride, 
E’er roll’d its wheels beneath this humble shed. 
Content, and unambitious of parade, 
We only keep a decent chaise and one: 
With this we jog to church on rainy days, 
Or visit friends, if chance they live so far 
We cannot trudge on foot; to exercise 
From infancy inur’d, we deem it sloth 
To ride a petty mile. In winter, oft, 
When the keen north-wind braces every nerve, 
Our boys and girls will sport away an hour 
On the smooth bosom of the frozen pool ; 
Enkindling rosy cheeks, and sparkling eyes. 
But when the mellow breath of spring dissolves 
The icy mass, the ducks and snewy geese 
Hither repair to wash their plumy sides ; 
Yet when they hear the welcome morning-call 
Sound from the yard, they quit their wat’ry sport 
And haste to join the feather’d family, 
And share the plentedus meal. Most pleasant ’tis 
To see the group around their feeder throng, 
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And pick with dext’rous bill the grateful crumbs, 
Which fall in show’rs amongst the noisy crowd. 
Our sprightly babe, a little chubby boy, 
Charm’d.with the sight, will spring, and clap his hands, 
And scramble for as much as he can grasp ; 

Then tossing it abroad, with random care, 

Exult, as though he’d done some wond’rous thing. 
From wealta’s proud pinnacle, and from the vale 
Of indigence, at equal distance plac’d, 

We find, in mediocrity, that peace, 

Which wealth and indigence alike deny. 
Domestic dubors fill the morning hours, 

Save a small portion, which we set aside 





For social worship, to implore His grace, 

And bless His name, who every good bestows, 
And seek instruction from the word of life. 
The service clos’d, each ene with cheerfulness 
Pursues th’ allotted task, till dinner hour : 
Then with the needle, or some pleasing book, 
Mix’d with sweet converse, steals the day along, 
And ends, as it began, with prayer and praise. 
Thus occupied, the heavy wheels of time 

Roll lightly. ‘Should we yield to indolence,y 
The wise republic of the honied hive, 

Who long have toil’d beneath the cherry-trees, 
Would give us sharp reproof—full many a treat 
Delicious, have their industry supplied; 

But not by fraud or violence obtained ; 

For most inhuman do we count the wretch 
Who cruelly destroys their little hives, 

To revel in their labors. Some fine day, 

We place an empty hive contiguous ; 

To this they readily repair, and leave 

Their hoarded sweets, to them superfiuous ; 
For yet the flow’ry season will afford 

A rich abundance for their winter stores. 

But never did a murder’d family 

Of littie bees, dcfile Mount Pleusant’s soil, 
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Sometimes our daughters love to decorate, 

In rustic style, the level grassy bank 

With pinks, and sweet-briar, and the fragrant rose ; 
Or place them blooming in the clean swept hearth, 
Where in stern winter roars the blazing fire, 
Cheering the gloom that wraps the lengthen’d eve : 
Then with kind neighbors, circled closely round, 
We chaunt the ditty, tell the merry tale,. 

Or pass the dish with nuts and apoles pil’d.” &c. &c. 


In the preceding passage our author appears certainly to the 
best advantage as a poct and a person of natural feeling. We 
cannot bestow the same praise upon most of the pieces in the 
remainder of the little volume. The subjects are mostly trite and 
treated with very little originality. ‘The frosty allegory-which 
we meet with frequently, is rather calculated to chill, than to 
warm the imagination, and in the art of rhyming, in particular, 
our author is unlucky beyond description. W-hat can be more 
grating to the ear than the following lines ? 


“ Docs Care, with baleful blast corrode 
The kindly milk of nature’s joy ? 
Society, thy healing balm 
‘Fhe noxious vapor can destroy.” 


We should certainly not have expected this to be rhyme, were 
it not so handsomely arranged in alternate lines; not to mention 
the important discovery, which belongs altogether to our lady, 
thata d/ast can corrode miik, and that a dalm can des‘roy vapor. 


Elsewhere she says with the same felicity of rhyme : 


«“ And, when the sky is avercast, 

And sorrow weighs the spirit down; 

The breath of pray’r will part the cloud, 
And meet sweet Mercy’s radiant throne.” 


Numerous instances might be adduced to prove, that the or- 
gans of audition of the Boston-lady are verily diseased and re- 
quire medical assistance. This circumstance, disagreeable as 
it is for her readers, must be still more so for her husband, if 
perchance she is sometimes scolding, as it would be absolutely 
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impossible for hér to hear the high key of her own voice. And, 
indeed, had we not taken it into our head, that she must be as 
mild in her manners, as beautiful in her exterior, we should be 
inclined to conclude, that she can scold, from a piece of poetry, 
where her anger blazes forth in such a tremendous manner, that 
all our limbs were shaking on the perusal of it. It is levelled 
against our administration, on occasion of the present war, and 
commences thus: 


« Hah! do I wake, or is it but a dream, 
A frightful vision of distemper’d sleep ? 
America at war with Britain ? Oh! 
It is a deed of darkness! and in league 
With that fell tyrant, who has fatten’d earth 
With human carnage——whose ambition (mad 
As the fierce wolf, with raging hunger stung,) 
Has delug’d victims with the vital stream 
Drawn from the hearts of helpless innocents, 
And swam to empire through the “ crimson” flood. 
Ah! knowst thou not CoLumsia, that the wretch 
Who has cast off all faith in heav’n, is ripe 
For crime of every size and every name ? 
And wilt thou be his minion? sweil hts pomp? 
And join his foul infernal policy, 
To extirpate by force, and hellish fraud 
What yet remains of piety on earth! 
What deep infatuation! Oh my country ! 
Thou’rt rushing, blindfold, down a fearful steep, 
Into the gaping jaws of sure destruction! 
Let reason pluck the bandage from thine eyes, 
And show thy danger, ere it be too late. 
*Tis not the pow’r of EnGuiawpD, not her ficets 
Invincible, or gallant soldiery, 
That threatens thee with ruin——.No, CoLumBra, 
It is the friendship of insidious France; 
For long has Britain been thy darrier, 
Thy sole protection, from the harpy-fangs 

_ Of that vile monster; break this barrier down, 
‘And thy most precious hard earn’d liberty, 
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And what, than liberty, or even life, 

Is far more precious, thy redigion falls. 

For has not this arch-enemy of man 

Been sedulous to shut out every ray 

Of revelation, least his own black deeds 

Brought to ¢hat light, would freeze the world with horror, 
And rouse mankind to-hunt him from the earth?” 


Now, we do not mean to examine a moment whether she is 
correct or not in her of:inion, as we shall find better opportuni- 
ties than this to make the confession of our political creed; nor 
can we deny, that these lines are by no means destitute of poeti- 
cal beauties, but we are sorry to hear the passionate language of 
political animosity from the rosy lipsof a lady.* Heaven pre- 
serve us from female politicians! Much as we value mental ac- 
complishments in the fair sex, we might almost prefer seeing 
them confined to the needle and spinning-wheel, rather than 
sitting gravely in council on peace or war. Our New-England 
Muse herself is so much sensible of this truth, that she says 
somewhere, 


«‘ ] leave the cares of empires to the hands 
Which ought to wield them.” 


but she is like many other people, who find it more commodi- 
ous to preach, than to follow precepts. 

There is one feature in this little volume, which gives it 
undoubtedly a very recommendable character, we mean the un- 
affected sentiments of ficty, which pervade it on every page.— 
Religion is certainly to be the guide, the friend and the com- 
forter of every age, of every scx, and of every condition in life; 
but it seems to adapt itsclf more particularly to woman, and to 
blend itself happily with the loveliness and even with the frail- 
ties of the other sex. The fortitude of the man at least, is often 
derived from sources of a different kind; but the female he- 
roine, to be respectable in our eyes, can owe her fortitude only 
to the support of that religion, whose friendly hand is always 
tended to the weak and to the afflicted. 


* Tantane animis celestibus ire? Virg. 
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A TREATISE ON THE CULTURE OF BEES, &c. 
BY DR. J. DODDRIDGE. 
St. Clairsville, Ohio. 8vo. 32 pp. 


Sweet is the labor of the husbandman, who devotes himself 
to the culture of bees, and sweet is his reward. To earn it, re- 
quires but a careful attention to a few rules, which the author of 
the above mentioned treatise presents to the intelligeat farmer. 
The pamphiet is almost altogether practical, and written in that 
plain and unassuming language, which is more particularly 
adapted to the class of readers whom he addresses, whilst it is 
by no means unpleasing to a more refined taste. We wish sin- 
cerely, fond as we are of sweet things, this little publication 
might be read and studied by many, who are possessed of every 
means of gratifying our palates, at the same time that they are 
adding to the sources of their welfare. 


ee 
re | 


MISCELLANIES. 


FROM THE MEDICAL REPOSITORY. NO.1IV. NEW SERIES 
METHEORIC APPEARANCE CALLED THE PALATINE Licar. 
( By Aaron C. Wiley.) 


THIS curious irradiation arises from the ocean* near the 
northern partof Biock island. Itsappearance is nothing different 
from that of a blaze of fire. It beams with various magnitude ; 
being sometimes small, resembling the light of a distant win- 
dow, at others expanded to the bigness of a ship with all her 
canvass spread. When large, it sometimes displays a pyramid- 
ical form, at other three corruscant streams. In the latter 
case the streams are in some measure blended together at the 


* Whether this blaze actually touches the water, or merely hovers 
ever it, is uncertain. No person, as I have been informed, has ever 
been near enough to determine. None of the boatmen have courage 
enough to approach it ; on the contrary, when they perceive it in their 
way, they give it a good birth. 
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bottom, but separate and distinct at the top. The exterior ones 
generally rise after the middle one, and are not quite so high. 
It probably has one of these figures when small, but, owing to 
distance and surrounding vapors, cannot clearly be perceived. 
It often happens that it is in a constant state of mutation, as it 
respects its bigness; decreasing, by degress, till it becomes in- 
visible, or resembles a lucid point; then shining anew, either, 
with a sudden flash, or gradual increment to its former size. 
Sometimes the mutability regards its lustre only ; becoming 
less bright till it disappears, or nothing but a pale glimmer can 
be discerned ; then resuming its former splendor in a manner 
similar to that just related. The duration of its greatest and 
last state of illumination is not commonly more than two or 
three minutes. This inconstancy does not take place in every 
instance. 

When it seems to be totally extinct, it does not always re- 
turn in the place where it ceased to be an object of vision. It 
is not unfrequently the case that it is next seen shining at some 
considerable distance from where it disappeared. In this traus- 
ference of locality, it seems to have no certain line of direction. 

When more expanded, this blaze is generally wavering like 
the blaze of a torch. At one time it appears stationary, at 
others progressive. It is seen at all seasons of the year, and 
for the most part, in that calm weather which precedes an east- 
erly or southerly storm. It has, however, been noticed during 
asevere north-western gale in winter, and when no storm im- 
mediately followed. Its continuance at sometimes but transi- 
ent, at others, throughout the night. It sometimes appears se- 
veral nights successively. 

It actually diffuses the luminous principle. <A gentleman, 
whose house is situated near the sea, informs me, that he has 
known it to illuminate considerably the walls of his room 
through the windows. It approaches within half a mile of the 
shore, at others is seen blazing at six or seven miles distance. 
It has been discovered from the adjoining part of the continent, 
and at first, mistaken for a vessel or building on fire. 

Having given a concise, but general description of this unu- 
sual radiance, in which I have been aided by the concurrent tes- 
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timonies of divers veritable characters, I will now present you 
with the few observations afforded me by the opportunities I 
have had of viewing it myself. The first time I beheld it was 
evening twilight, in February, 1810. Ft was large and gently 
lambent; very bright, broad, at the base, and terminated acute- 
ly upward. From each side seemed to tssue rays of faint light, 
similar to those perceptible in any blaze pliced in the open air, 
and viewed in the night. It continued about fifteen minutes 
from the time I first observed it, and then slowly became small- 
er and more dim till it was entirely extinguished. 

I saw it again in the evening of December the 20th. It was 
then small. At first I supposcd it to be a light on board of some 
vesse]. But ofthis mistake I was soon undeceived. It moved 
along apparently parallel to the shore, about two miles in the 
time I was riding one, at a moderate pace. An ascent of 
ground then hid it, for a few minutes from my view; but pass- 
ing this, I observed it about half way back to the place where 
it began its vagrant career. I then stopped to consider it more 
attentively. It would seem to remain still for a stort time, then 
move pretty quickly several rods, when it would make another 
halt; thus, being in a state of alternate motion and rest. Its 
magnitude and lustre were subject to that unsteadiness des- 
cribed above. 

This lucid motion is known by the name of the Palatine 
Light. By the ignorant and superstitious it is thonght to be 
supernatural. Its appellation originated from that of a ship 
called the Palatine, which was designedly cast away at this 
place in the beginning of the last century, in order to conceal, 
as tracition reports, the murder and inhuman treatment of the 
unfortunate passengers. From this time it is said the Palatine 
Light began to appear; and there are many who firmly believe 
it to be a ship on fire, while their fantastic and distempered im- 
aginations figure masts, ropes, and flowing sails. 

The cause of this “ waving brightness” is a curious subject 
for philosophical investigation. Some perhaps, will suppose 
it to depend upon a peculiar modification of electron; others, 


tpon an inflammation of phlogistous (hydrogenous) gas. But 
there are, possihiv, many other means, unknown to us, by which 
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phiogiston may be evolved from these materials with which it 
is latently associated by the powets of chemical affinity. I have 
stated facts, but feel a reluctance to hazard any speculations. 


These I leave to you and other erudite researchers of created 
matter. 


On THE PREPARATION oF VERDIGRIS. 


Some acctite of copper, manufactured in New-York, having 
been forwarded to Professor Coxe, of Philadelphia, he politely 
returned the following answer :— 

«“ The patent verdigris you sent me, as I imagine, is made 
“ by decomposing the sulphat of copper with acetat of lead; for 
“ you will find by dissolving it in water, a large proportion of 
“ white precipitate, insoluble in nitric acid. If it was the white 
“ lead or carbonate, this acid would dissolve it with efferves- 
“ cence. A year or two ago, I made 6 or 8lbs. of this verdigris, 
“ which formed in very beautiful crystals, and gave a fine rich 
“ color, equal to that of any distilled verdigris. I separated it 
“ entirely from the precipitated sulphate of lead, which is not 
“the case here; but the verdigris, and at least a portion of 
“ sulphat, are combined, with a view of selling the article cheap- 
“er. I send you a small portion in powder, which is entirely 
« soluble in water, and does not cloud with muriate of barytes. 
“ It is a very expeditious mode of making it; and might be ad- 
“ yantageously employed by our hatters, &c. when common 
“ verdigris is dear—especially as the solution is made to their 
“ hands; the separation of the stlphat, by subsidence and de- 
“ cantation, being all that is essential. I presume the maker of 
“ the above docs not claim originality in his plan—which I am 
“ persuaded is the one I mention. I sold the verdigris I made 
“ for $4 per Ib. but if necessary, it might be afforded cheaper. 
“Tthink we might form it by stratifying copper, and the po- 
“ mace of apples in cider-making, together; especially if a lit- 
“ tle vinegar was occasionally sprinkled on the mass.” 


MED, NEPOs, 
R 
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REMARK OF THE EDITOR. 

'TIIE process proposed by Prof. Cooper, forthe preparation of Ver~ 
digris, appears equally ingenious and useful. We may regret only, 
thateven the sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) bearsnow a considerable 
price, and that very probably the gain in point of cheapness would be 
very little, if any thing at all. We are imperiously called upon by our 
circumstances, to turn our attention to the mining of copper, an article, 
which for domestic purposes, for many arts, and especially for our 
young navy, becomes every day of ahigher importance. It is known 
how uncommonly rich is the Schuyler copper-mine in New-Jersey,*® 
whichis now entirely neglected. Walachites, or green carbonate of cop- 
per is found in Berks county, Penn. and near Baltimore, but we have 
never heard of any altempt being made to open mines in either of these 
places. In our western country large masses of copper exist on lake 
Superior, which probably will yet remain useless for ages. But the 
more settled parts of Louisiana give likewise indications of this metal, 
which ought to be followed up carefully. We possess in our collec- 
tion a handsome specimen of Malachites thrown up by the earthquake 
near New-Madrid. Wouldit not be worth while for the owners of land 
in that vicinity, to investigate, whether a vein of this ore may be found 
in situations easily attamable? 


ieee 


CLAY NEAR PITTSBURGH. 

A species of clay has been lately discovered in the neigh- 
borhood of Wilkinsburgh, on the land of Charles Wilkins, esq. 
which secms to be superior in many respects to any other, that 
has been found in the vicinity of Pittsburgh. It contains alumi- 
na and silica in a minute state of division. No lime could be 
discovered in it, and only a very small quantity of iron with a 
race of magnesia was detected. It was exposed to a heat of 
melting iron, or 130° of Wedgewood’s pyrometer, without 
cither melting or cracking. Irom these data we may conclude, 
that by means of a proper mixture, excellent fire-bricks might 
be constructed with it. The smoothness of the surface which 
it assumes, and its power ef cohesion would most probably ren- 
der it fit for the manufacture of queensware, and at any rate, 
we may expect to obtain from it a poitery-ware that will stand 


* See a veryable report te Congress respecting the New-Jersey copper 
’y Mr. Latrobe. 
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the fire, which is a great desideratum in our domestic economy. 
The quantity of sand which it contains renders it unfit for 
glass-house crucibles, | 


PROGRESS OF CHEMISTRY. 


A series of most interesting experiments upon the radiation 
of heat, has lately heen instituted by Mr. Delaroche, which are 
at considerable variance with many of the principal conclusions 
formerly published by count Rumford, in his essays, and by Mr. 
Leslie, in his very excellent inquiry into the nature of heat, and 
which have hitherto been deemed incontrovertible. The cele- 
brated Scheele, first, we believe, observed the difSculty. with 
which radiant heat made its way through solid bodies, and Mr. 
Leslie, from the great effect suddenly produced by the interpo- 
sition of a glass-screen between a radiating hot body. and a ther- 
mometer, was led to conclude, that glass is aysolutely impene- 
trable to radiant caloric; although at length it is heated by the 
absorption of caloric, and then becomes a radiating body itself. 
It is now, however, apparently proved, that heat may radiate 
through glass; but that the rays of heat, like those of light, ar¢ 
of different kinds, some possessing the property of passing 
through glass more readily than others. Thus, the radiant heat 
which flows from the body ofa tempcrature beneath that of boil- 
ing water, is very difficultly transmitted through a glass-screen, 
but as the temperature of the body is increased, so is the facili- 
ty of the transmission of the rays increased; the radiation of 
heat from a hot body to a colder one increasing in a greater pro- 
portion than the temperature of the body is increased. From 
these facts, were it sot for the following one, viz. that a thick 
screen of glass, although as permeable to light as a thinner onc, 
does not so easily afford a passage to calorific rays as a thin 
screen, we should be tempted to believe, that caloric and light 
are merely modifications of the same substance; light being 
that state of caloric which is manifested by its producing tne 
sensation termed vision, an opinion many years ago supportec 
by Dr. Pearson. 
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The same Dr. Delaroche has also been honored with the 
prize conferred by the French National Institute, for some ve- 
ry important experiments, by which he has ascertained the spe- 
cific heat of the different gaseous bodies existing in nature, and 
from which it would appear, that the celebrated theories of La- 
voisier on combustion, and of Dr. Crawford on animal heat, have 
been founded upon erroneous data. 


—————— 


MODE OF WORKING PLATINA. 


Iv is published in Philadelphia, that a successful method 
has been discovered of rendering Platina malleable. Dr. Erick 
Boliman gives notice that he will attend to applications and in- 
quiries on the subject generally. An alloy of malleable platina 
with copper is mentioned. This mixture is said to be yery 
ductile, to admit a high polish, and to resist the tarnishing ope- 
ration of atmospheric moisture. Being found very fit for cer- 
tain mathematical instruments, and for various other purposes, 
chemists, dentists, jewellers and other artists, are called upon 
to supply themselves with their respective sets of tools and 
utensils, from this malleable platina. We regret that the exact 
manner of preparing the crude material is yet a mystery to the 
public, the advertiser haying not communicated the process. 


—ES—— 


LonGEviTy. 

Diep in Augusta, Maine, July 9,1813.the noted JOHN GIL- 
LEY, at the advanced age of one hundred and twenty-four years, 
This remarkable old man enjoyed good health to the end. He 
was a native of Ireland. He had resided in Agusta more than 
seventy years, and has left a large family. His youngest child 
is in his twenty-fifth year. On account of his remarkable old 
age, he has been visited by most of the strangers travelling in 
that section ofthis country. It is reported that an examination 
of his body by dissection was to be performed by a physician, 
and communicated to the public. 
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SKARA GLEN; 
THE SEAT OF JUDGE YOUNG, 
Westmoreland. 


BY H. H. BRACKENRIDGE, ESQ. 


Ts not the sloping of the hill; 
Or gush of fountain murm’ring still ; 
Or brake, or bank, or shade of wood 
Above, that crowns the humble flood, 
That gives enchantment to the scene, 
And makes the bliss of Stara Glen. 


Nor hamlet is it, that alone, 
Where every touch of taste is shown: 
Or garden fragrance, or the mead; 
Or field, such as the rural need, 
Creates me pleasure at the scence, 
And makes the joy of Skqra Glen, 


Nor music #f the chord or tongue: 
The sweet simplicity of song, 
Of plaintive, or of gayer air, 
That wraps my meditation there, 
And is the magic of the scene, 
Enchanting me at Skara Glen. 


All these delight the sense in turn, 
Of those that smile, or those that mourn, 
And wakes or sooths to pleasing thrill, 
Emotions of the heart and will, 
In this romantic little scene, 
That Nature shews at Skara Gien. 


But friendship here chief makes me glad, 
So cheering to a heart grown sad; 
The cohsolation of life’s ray, 
Now verging to the setting day: 
This is the charm that gilds the scene, 
And makes the bliss of Stara Glen. 
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THE COMMON LOF. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


Once in the flight of ages past, 

There liv’d a Man :—and WHO was He } 
—Mortal! howe’er thy lot be cast, 

That Man resembled Thee. 


Unknown the region of his birth, 

The land in which he died unknown ; 
His name hath perish’d from the earth, 
This truth survives alone :-- 


That joy and grief, and hope and fear, 
Alternate triumph’d in his breast ; 
His bliss and woe—a smile, a tear ! 
—Oblivion hides the rest. 


The bounding pulse, the languid limb, 
The changing spirits’ rise and fall; 
We know that these were felt by him, 
For these are felt by all. 


He suffer’d—but his pangs are o’er ; 
Enjoy’d—but his delights are fled ; 

Had friends—his friends are now no more; 
And foes—his foes are dead. 


He loved—but whom he loved, the grave 


Hath lost in its unconscious womb: 
O she was fair !—but nought could save 
Her beauty from the tomb. 


The rolling seasons, day and night, 

Sun, moon and stars, the earth and main, 
Erewhile his portion, life and light, 

To him exist in vain. 


He saw whatever thou hast seen, 
Encounter’d all that troubles thee; 
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He was—whatever thou hast been ; 
He is—what thou shalt be. 


The clouds and sun-beams, o’er his eye 
That once their shades and glory threw, 
Have left in yonder silent sky 

No vestige where they flew. 


The annals of the human race, 

Their ruins, since the world began, 

Of HIM afford no other trace, 

Than this—THERE LIVED A MAN! 


re 


FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
(By the Rev. Mr. Bland.) 


I would not change for cups of gold 
This little cup that you behold: 

°Tis from the beech that gave a shade 
At noon-day to my village maid. 


I would not change for Persian loom, 
The humble matting of my room: 
*Tis of those very rushes twin’d 

Oft press’d by charming Rosalinde. 


I would not change my lowly wicket 
That opens on her fay’rite thicket, 

For portals proud, or tow’rs that frown, 
The monuments of old renown. 


I would not change this foolish heart, 
That learns from her to joy or smart, 
For his that burns with love of glory, 
And loses life to live in story. 


Yet in themselves, my heart, my cot, 
My mat, my bowl, I value not ; 
But only as they, one and all, 

My lovely Rosalinde recall. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE beg most humbly the pardon of the-Recluse for not publishing 
his allegorical satire, the two Roses, which, though very intelligible to 
us, would present the most complete enigma to more than the nine. 
tenths of our readers. Our pages will never form the repository of 
clander, either in prose or in verse, and whether we are personally con. 
cerned in the case or not; and most of all, we must deprecate the un- 
claimed assistance of the masked Reviler, whom we cannot consider in 
a much better light, than the midnight-assassin himself. 


WE have just received’a pamphlet, entitled “ An answer 
to Mr. Jefferson’s justification of his conduct in the case of the 
New-Orleans Batture by Edw. Livingston.” The subject of 
this juridical memoir is of a private nature; but the high repu- 
tation of the personage, against whom it is directed, and the 
masterly manner in which the question is treated by the learn- 
ed writer of the pamphlet, must render it a matter of universal 
attention, and we have no doubt, but that the account, which we 
are to give of it in our next number, will be acceptable to many 
of our readers. 

Seetee ene 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
PUBLICATIONS PROPOSED IN THE WESTERN COUNTRY 
BY CRAMER, SPEAK AND EICHBAUM, PITTSBURGH. 


The Happy Man, or the art of living in any condition 
with content. An epic poem in XXIV Books. sy Aquila M. Bolton. 


The Beauties of Harmony, containing the Rudiments of 
music on a new and improved plan, together with an extensive collec: 
tion of sacred-musick, by Freeman Lewis. 

TO-BE RE-PUBLISHED BY THE SAME. 

A Portraiture of Quakerism, taken from a view of the 

education and discipline, social manners, civil and political economy; 


religious principles, and character of the society of Friends, by Tho- 
mas Clarkson A. M. 2 V.12. 


BY BROWN AND LOOKER, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Statistical View or picture of Cincinnati and its environs, 
illustrated with engravings, with an appendix, containing a register of 
ebservations on the late earthquakes, by Daniel Drake, I V. 12. 


BY HENRY C. SLEIGHT, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 


The Toilet, a weekly miscellaneous paper. Each num: 


ber to contain four super-roval quarto Dupes, 





